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UNDERSTANDING IN SIGHT 


by 
MIECZYSLAW F. RAKOWSKI 


T is customary now in political writing to use such meteorological 
terms as ‘thaw’, ‘freeze’, etc. I shall not be original then if I say 
that the political climate in the Autumn of 1959 has been consi- 
dered in Warsaw exceptionally mild — almost warm one might 
even say. But is it going to last? We hope so. Direct talks between 
the heads of government of the Soviet Union and the United States 
afford ground for the belief that a new phase has begun in inter- 
national relations. No one thinks that this meeting will at once 
silve all the problems which have grown up over the past ten years. 
Such an expectation would be pure wishful thinking. But it is 
reasonable to expect that personal contacts between the leaders of 
the two most powerful countries in the world will create a favour- 
able atmosphere for negotiations designed to remove the sources 
of international tension. 


The people of Poland — as of other countries — are tired of the 
wld war and frightened by the possible consequences of a nuclear 
conflagration. We are sick of the statements made by various 
generals on nuclear strategy, of estimates of the dead, etc. In Po- 
lad — as in other countries — the man in the street wants to live 
fee from a gnawing fear of the future; that is why he attaches 
geat importance to the talks which Nikita Syergyeyevich 
Khrushchov has begun in Washington. His expectations have proved 
wrrect: the climate of the Camp David talks justifies the belief that 
the world will be spared another war. 


We are naturally well aware of the urgent issues in Europe 
waiting solution. Paramount among them is the German question. 
We are far from hysterical in our appraisal of the current situation 
in West Germany. We are looking at it very realistically, very 
uberly. We try to evaluate, as objectively as possible, the informa- 
ton that comes from there: we weigh the arguments, we are careful 
n formulating our judgements. And it is facts — only facts — 
Which lead us to believe that, despite the change in the international 
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4 MIECZYSLAW F. RAKOWSKI 


atmosphere the German Federal Republic has not altered its foreign 
policy in any way. 

It can hardly be denied that this policy is aimed at preventing 
détente; it can hardly be denied either that the Federal Republic js 
a source of potential conflict in Europe: it is a stumbling block jy 
the path of political stabilization and undermines our sense of 
security. 

Whatever is happening in the Federal Republic is watched by the 
Polish people with particular attention. Therefore the constant 
encouragement given by leading West German politicians to 
revisionist tendencies and the daily questioning of our Western 
frontiers cannot escape notice; we consider them seriously disturbing 
’ facts, which are not only a threat to us but also poison the whole 
international atmosphere. For this reason we have noted with 
satisfaction the recent statements of several public figures in West- 
ern Europe, in which Chancellor Adenauer was clearly given to 
understand that the Odra and Nysa are the final frontiers of Poland. 

As a result of their historical experiences Poles are particularly 
sensitive to all the disturbing developments which can be observed 
in West Germany. All those foreign observers who have seen 
Auschwitz and Palmiry, Majdanek and the Warsaw Ghetto, will 
certainly understand our point of view. Poland’s attitude towards 
the German Federal Republic is unambiguous. We say openly: we 
are indignant at her anti-Polish activities; we are justifiably 
alarmed by the arming of the Bundeswehr; we are often seriously 
apprehensive of the extent to which the years of fascism seem to 
have been forgotten; we are shocked by the attempts to whitewash 
former Nazis. I do not think that there is much point in quoting 
any instances — they are only too well-known. 

We know that there are many Germans in the Federal Republic 
who have not idealized Hitler and do not approve of the revisionist 
campaign. But there is nothing to show that it is such Germans who 
today have a decisive influence on their country’s policy. We do 
not expect American or English politicians to subscribe to our 
political views or approve of our system. We only want them to 
understand the reason for our fears and see the dangers to the natural 
evolution of a peaceful international situation in the present policy 
of the Federal Republic. 

There are two more points I would like to make concerning 
Germany. Some West European and American statesmen and jour- 
nalists suggest that “the Communist regime in Poland” is deli- 
berately fanning the hatred of the Polish nation for the Germans 1 
order to make political capital. This suggestion is:‘singularly naive — 
it is born of a complete ignorance of Polish public opinion. There 1s 
no difference of attitude towards Germany between the Polish 
Government and the Polish nation. Chancellor Adenauer and other 
Bonn politicians are guilty of a fatal political and psychological 
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blunder when they try to establish contact with the Polish nation 
over the heads of their leaders and set the nation against the 
Government. In fact it was the Polish Communists who immediately 
after the end of the war combated the widely-held opinion that no 
German is to be trusted and that every German has been, is and will! 
be the enemy of the Polish nation. 

My second point concerns a certain political proposition, found 
from time to time in the capitalist press. Its line of argument 
(addressed also to the Federal Republic) is as follows: it is necessary 
to recognise the Odra-Nysa frontier and the Federal Republic should 
pursue an active policy towards the East and establish friendly rela- 
tions with Poland, because the present situation forces Poland into 
the arms of the Soviet Union. 

This tendency to subordinate the problem of Polish-German 
relations to the intention of loosening the ties between Poland and 
the Soviet Union is not only wholly unrealistic but also contradictory 
to any genuine desire for peaceful stabilization in Europe. No doubt 
the fact that the Soviet Union has recognised our western frontiers 
and guarantees their safety plays an important part in Poland’s 
relations with her eastern neighbour. But it is not their only basis. 
It would be equally wrong to assume that these relations are the 
result only of the community of ideological views in the socialist 
camp. In this context it is necessary to remember the lessons of 
history which enjoin Poland to maintain close and good relations 
with the Soviet Union. Today there are many examples in support 
of the belief that it was only after Poland had allied herself with 
the U.S.S.R. that she became a country with a position and voice 
in the international arena. 

We think that it is high time to remove the main source of 
tension in Central Europe, which is being anachronistically and 
wnrealistically maintained by Bonn’s policy. Poland cannot regard the 
illegedly conciliatory gestures of the Federal Government as 
anything but propaganda — they are simply a smoke-screen behind 
which the old policy is being continued. 

The solution of the German question is only to be found in terms 
of political realism, that is to say, in the recognition that two 
German states exist. Bonn politicians and all those who are under 
the influence of their arguments should throw overboard plans 
based on the hope of driving a wedge between Poland and her 
neighbours. 

While aware that it is impossible at present to cut off all the 
springs of conflict in international politics, we nevertheless consider 
that there is great scope for initiatives which might bring us nearer 
fo the moment when all the icebergs of the cold war are melted and 
the idea of peaceful coexistence between countries with different 


social systems is recognized by all governments and nations. We are 


in full agreement with Mr. Khrushchov when he declares himself in 
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favour of frequent meetings between politicians of different countries 
and supports extensive trade, cultural and scientific exchanges, as 
well as negotiations and personal contacts as a means of eliminating 
the many controversies and misunderstandings which have accy- 
mulated during the cold war. We think that better mutual under. 
standing of people and problems in the socialist and the capitalist 
countries is an initial, indispensable condition if the international 
situation is to improve. 

Polish foreign policy sees as its goal the fullest possible realiza- 
tion of these tasks. Warsaw is almost every day the meeting place 
of prominent politicians, scientists, journalists and experts from all 
parts of the world. They are people of different political views and 
different ideologies. All these visits and contacts are received with 
sincere satisfaction both by political circles and public opinion in 
Poland. There is no doubt, for example, that the visit of Vice 
President Richard Nixon to Warsaw has substantially contributed 
to the relaxation of international tension. Similar is our appraisal of 
the visit of Mr. Jens Otto Krag, Danish Foreign Minister, who visited 
our country in September. There is equally no doubt that the 
Warsaw Conference of the Interparliamentary Union has served 
the cause of peaceful co-operation among nations. 

We think that political circles in Poland are continually giving 
examples of what they mean by peaceful coexistence between 
countries with different social systems. It is our sincere wish to 
meet always with similar good will and desire for co-operation on 
the part of our partners in discussion from the capitalist countries, 
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ONE THOUSAND YEARS 


by 
ALEKSANDER GEYSZTOR 


ROM 1960 to 1966 Poland will be celebrating the Millenium 
of the birth of the Polish State and its entry on the stage of 
European history. 

The present article is intended to familiarize the reader with 
the studies undertaken to depict the various phases of the thousand 
years of Polish history. It should, at the same time, serve the dual 
purpose of showing why the research work carried on in connexion 
with the early Middle Ages is of particular importance in our time; 
and of opening new vistas for the study of the first foundations 
of the Polish State and of Polish society. 


I 


The modern world has once again reverted with enthusiasm to 
the time-honoured tradition of celebrating the birthdays of states 
and, of cities. Countries in the throes of social upheaval — the 
characteristic sign of an awakening to a new national life — have 
sught to consolidate their internal strength by celebrating anni- 
versaries. The Hungarian Millenium, for example, which was cele- 
brated towards the end of the 19th century, helped with all its 
various ceremonials and publications to foster the idea of a modern 
nation. The Cracow Jubilee of 1900 was also an act of faith in the 
intellectual forces of a Polish nation partitioned as it was at that 
time among three alien powers. 

The jubilees organized in our own time arise out of a similar 
need for self-assertion. Thus, when the Sejm resolved last year to 
telebrate the Millenium of the Polish State and to invite historians 
to show their nation what constitutes its common heritage, it was 
tally acting in response to the country’s desires, The members of 
the new sccial strata, who are often barely conscious of the réle 
they play in history, will now have the opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with the past of their country. 

Ten years ago the decision was taken to start research into 
the origins of the Polish State. It was a difficult decision to take 
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at a time when the ordeals suffered during the second world wa 
were still weighing heavily upon the national morale. The ensuin 
social changes lent importance to the rdle played by the variow 
strata of the population in upholding the idea of the state. Th 
final return to Poland of territories, once held by the first Polish 
princes, re-awakened interest in that remote period and in the part 
played by these lands in our history. 

By bringing the past nearer to us, the programme of the Millen- 
ium will be a great review of all the events which mark the stage; 
of our country’s history. But in the vast programme the eyes oj 
historians and of the people are focused above all upon that obscure 
and decisive era that witnessed Poland’s emergence from its limbo, 
For every nation like every man who wishes to judge the road he 
has travelled, turns with curiosity towards the starting point. 

The programme of the Millenium was outlined ten years ago, 
Between 1948 and 1953 an organization was formed to carry out 
preliminary historical and archaeological work on the origins of 
the Polish State. Later one of the institutes of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences took over; it is at present conducting research on a larg- 
er scale, in collaboration with other institutions. 


The characteristic features of this research work are planning 
and team-work. I would like to assure my readers that ‘planning 
in connexion with any branch of the humanities has nothing to do 
with any economic plan. It simply defines a task and the possible 
stages by which it is to be carried out, as well as the ways and 
means required without, however, fixing a time limit for its 
completion. We may add that such planning is particularly indis- 
pensable in the field of archaeology which demands considerable 
resources of both qualified personnel and money. The issuing of 
publications may also involve a special programme. 

Team-work proves particularly fruitful where there is an abund- 
ance of homogeneous material calling for a statistical evaluation, 
for example, animal remains, pottery or botanical specimens found 
on excavation sites (at fifty such sites digging is at present in pro- 
gress). Team-work may also serve in certain branches of lexico- 
graphy and numismatics. 

Collaboration between the different branches of science leads to 
the pooling of a vast amount of knowledge, to a synthesis which 
permits the consideration of any fact or historical object in a context 
as close as possible to the original. In this manner a monument call 
be studied at the same time by an archaeologist, who will define the 
surrounding statigraphy, by an art historian, who will establish the 
style of the architecture, and by a historian who, with the aid of 
their findings, will determine its function. This method has been 
tried out on several occasions; we may point here to the three 
volumes devoted to the study of the bronze door of Gniemo 
Cathedral. 
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This description gives merely an idea of the research methods 
used. Yet it shows the complexity and the variety of means that have 
to be employed to compile a maximum of data on periods which 
are not well documented. 

Two of the subjects of research are of primary importance: 
Poland’s position at the beginning of the Middle Ages (as it appears 
from studies and research work), and the formation of mediaeval 
society and the first political entities on Polish territory. These 
problems, complex and significant, are characterized by the rich- 
ness of the historical and archaeological questions they involve. 
This concept of a ‘questionnaire’ is particularly important. It should 
not be forgotten that all study material may answer a question, 
always provided that the questions are asked. We do ask them in the 
course of our discussions and arguments, and we look for answers 
in the course of long-term research, working in teams and with the 
participation of representatives of various sciences. 

In this way archaeologists have drawn up detailed plans of 
excavations to be undertaken on scores of important sites (camps, 
cemeteries, or villages); historians are preparing the publication 
of the Monumenta Poloniae Historica; philologists and ethnogra- 
phers are producing linguistic and folklore atlases to serve as the 
basis of reconstructions of an often remote past; and art historians 
promise, at last, an annotated catalogue of pre-Roman and Roman 
monuments. 

We expect in this way to increase the number of sources avail- 
able. These supplementary sources will render possible a new 
interpretation of facts already known and will help us to find new 
facts. Thanks to these various methods, we believe we shall be 
able to revitalize our studies of the mediaeval history of this country. 
Every new fact indeed helps to create a new science; the sum-total 
of these facts forms the skeleton of history, while the connexions 
between them provide the living flesh. 


In this brief account of the issues being tackled we have kept 
strictly to the place occupied by Poland in the early Middle Ages, 
when the country was born. 


II. 


The tenth century was a transitional period, characterized by the 
formation of the mediaeval states. The changes which the peoples of 
Europe underwent during its course are of paramount historical 
importance. The century seems to differ from those which preceded 
it; it brought the first signs of an awakening from that economic 
lethargy in which Europe stagnated under the Merovingian and 
Carolingian rule. 

Although the majority of the units of production of that era 
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(peasant farming by groups with modest means and minimal needs) 
were autarchic, here and there some forerunners of progress ¢ay 
already be seen. One may, for example, interpret the growth jy 
population as a result of a higher standard of living, better supply 
of clothing and foodstuffs and better housing conditions. There are 
other features worth studying: in Western Europe, the clearing o 
large areas for cultivation; the growing use of the wheel-plough 
the three-field system (permitting a greater variety of crops); the 
introduction of modern harnesses (improving traction) and, finally, 
the first water-mills. 


Excavations have also enabled us to discover that in Eastern 
Europe the same period saw the large-scale introduction of winter 
grains and, later, the replacing of protohistoric grains by breadstuffs, 
Throughout the continent, from the Appenines and the Atlantic to 
the Baltic and the Dnieper, new blood was being injected into the 
centres which were one day to be towns. Farms began to produce 
enough for food to be used as a means of exchange and to feed the 
specialized branches of the crafts. 


The first /signs of a livelier kind of barter appeared on two 
levels: on a local scale, among the population, and on a larger 
scale, for the upper classes looking for luxury goods. These signs 
became apparent in the western countries at the end of the 9th and 
beginning of the 10th centuries. 

In the same period, on land and sea, from the coasts of England 
and France up to Scandinavia and Russia, across the areas bordering 
on the North Sea and the Baltic, a new axis of contact was estab- 
lished. Traffic again began to use the ancient continental route 
passing through the middle of the continent, through Bavaria, Bo- 
hemia and beyond the Carpathians, while Mediterranean commerce 
also grew. 

It is important to realize that this economic recovery took place 
as part of a marked growth in social mobility. Despite enormous 
regional differences, the dawn of the 11th century heralded every- 
where the national emancipation movement which was to get under 
way later in the century. The Europe of that period may be divided 
into two parts: the one west of the Rhine, embracing countries 
where feudalism was deeply rooted; the other, east of the Rhine, 
comprising countries which were barely emerging from the stage 
of a primitive communal and tribal system, with the Scandinavians 
and Slavs playing a leading réle. 

Nevertheless, we can see a rapprochement between these - two 
parts, a levelling-off tendency, aided by the drying up of obsolete 
forms of production relations and the establishment of new social 
structures facilitating the formation of more powerful political 
entities. ; 

I have here allowed myself to outline some of the economi¢ 
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and social aspects of the 10th century, but only enough to provide 
a framework for our programme of research — the indispensable 
minimum necessary to understand the genesis not only of the Polish 
state but of similar organisms elsewhere. 

The social differences between rural and urban populations, 
the differences between the various European territories, render 
any comparative treatment of them very difficult, if not impossible. 
On the other hand, in the political sphere, we see in the course of 
the 10th century similarities worth emphasizing. Indeed, after a long 
period of maturing, political institutions spring up in states which 
are to endure, thanks to their ethnic and cultural cohesion — an 
attribute of nations in full vigour. 

The dubious power, which was the Carolingian Empire, crumbled 
as we know, under the impact of a twofold onslaught: the cen- 
trifugal tendencies of the big landowners, and the Norse, Hun- 
garian and Saracen invasions. And while the 10th century West 
searched for an adequate answer to that double challenge, to the 
east of the Carolingian Empire the strong union of the Germanic 
lords faced dangers from outside and the kingdom of the Ottos 
expanded in the direction of Italy and the Slav countries. 

Political systems of greater or lesser strength appear also in 
Eastern Europe: Kiev Russia, the Moravian States, Bohemia, the 
Hungarian Monarchy, and the States of the Southern Slavs. Similar 
attempts at setting up political systems on the part of the Slavs 
living between the Elbe and the Oder were, however, abortive. 

This necessarily cursory survey of the European situation in 
the tenth century shows that at the moment when the Polish 
state unified all of its territories situated within the basins of 
the Odra and the Vistula, Poland’s neighbour countries were in 
a state of social and political ferment. Everywhere states were 
emerging which had already passed beyond the stage of small local 
otganisms; states which were developing into forces capable of 
expanding into strong centralizing powers. 

A belated entrance into that arena meant either inescapable and 
speedy political annihilation by rivals (as was the case in the 10th 
century with certain Slavs living in the area beyond the Elbe) or 
aloss of vitality, an existence stifled and hemmed in by neighbouring 
countries, to the point of complete disappearance from the political 
and ethnical map of Europe (as was the case with the Baltic peoples 
and of what remained of the Polabian Slavs). 

Poland remained outside the main conflicts and expansionist 
tendencies of the powers during the 9th and the first half of the 
lth centuries. Her geographical and political situation at the dawn 
of her existence was a favourable one. This facilitated her internal 
development from territorial settlements to the formation of the 
State of Mieszko I. 

In the 10th century Kiev Russia, whose organization had been 
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completed earlier, was weakened by her neighbours, the Byzap. 
tines and the Khazars, and by her wars against the Nomads; Shp 
did not expand in the direction of Poland’s frontiers until afte 
945, on the annexation of the small state of the Drevlanes. 

In the West, Poland’s first neighbours were small, inoffensiy 
states of the Polabian Slavs among which even the Velete Feders. 
tion proved to be weaker than the kingdom of Mieszko I. To th 
South, the primitive pivot of the state (the Gniezno territory) wa 
separated from the powerful Duchy of Moravia by the territorig 
of Silesia and Cracow, which fell to Poland only after a strugglp 
with Bohemia and the destruction of Moravia as a result of the 
Magyar invasion. Polish territory was spared by the Hungaria, 
invaders; they were looking for more profitable loot in Westem 
Europe. From the year 955 onwards, that is, after the German 
victories over the Hungarians and the Polabians, the gravest danger 
loomed in the West. 

Poland consolidated her frontiers between the 10th and llth 
centuries, in the course of which she fought Germany; notwithstand- 
ing the temporary ties of dependence as a tributary and vassal, 
she succeeded in maintaining her de facto sovereignty. Rather para- 
doxically, the development of her economic, political and cultura 
relations with other nations progressed more rapidly in the 10th 
century than later. The particular réle played by the trade in luxury 
goods in the history of European states in the early Middle Ages may 
explain this. This trade grew as new political organizations were 
established which were interested in the export of raw materials in 
demand in the world markets of that time. Various tributes, for 
example, and cheap slave labour by prisoners of war further er 
couraged this trade, which had the protection of many states. 


Two of the three axes along which contacts between the West 
and the Byzantine-Arab East were developing ran through the 
Poland of Mieszko I: the Baltic axis, which linked Western Europe 
to Scandinavia and to Russia (through the ports of Western Pome- 
rania) and the mid-continental axis. The camel which Mieszko | 
gave to Otto II, and which produced such astonishment among the 
German chroniclers, and the Arab coins found in the course oi 
excavations are proofs of such contacts. The brilliance of the courts 
of Mieszko I and Boleslaw the Valiant was due largely to their 
participation in such international exchange, which, although still 
primitive, was nevertheless thriving. 

At the beginning of the 11th century that trade broke down 
as a result of changes that had taken place in Central Asia. At the 
same time, the growing productive capacity of Europe also helped 
to conclude it, or rather to limit its influence. However, that inter 
national exchange assisted Poland’s entry upon the European sceié 
and brought her international publicity. Ibrahim Ibn-Jacob, of Tor 
tosa, a remote Spanish town, undertook to write about the Polish 
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state of Mieszko, “King of the Septentrion”, only because that 
state was a commercially important contractor. 

The attention of other closer neighbours was also attracted to 
that enterprising Polish prince. German annalists devoted notes to 
him; Mieszko’s baptism and his entry, together with the Polish 
court and the countries he governed, into the community and civi- 
lization of the European peoples were, obviously, the main reason 
for this. 

I have briefly sketched the issues which are preoccupying the 
historians and the archaeologists. Although certain aspects of these 
issues have been discussed many times, another look is neces- 
sary; a synthesis has to be made, which demands the collaboration 
of all mediaevalists. This is what the Polish committee which is at 
present preparing for the Millenium hopes to be able to undertake, 
by arranging international meetings and conferences. 











AGRICULTURE 
AND COMMON SENSE 


by 





WLODZIMIERZ CHARSZEWSKI and RYSZARD WIELBURSKI 


E wish first to summarize, as briefly as possible, the new 

concept of socio-economic development for the Polish coun- 

tryside. It is in the first place an attempt at adjusting to 
our conditions the forms and methods of integrating the dispemed 
resources of agricultural producers. It is an effort aimed at ongan- 
izing common utilization of the means of production in those 
areas in which the work of separate producers cannot bring about 
real progress in agriculture. 

Second, it creates the possibility of combining the resources 
which the State can earmark for the development of agriculture 
with group ownership and group activities on the part of the 
peasants, and thus of guiding the processes of accumulation in 
agriculture. 

Third, by introducing at village level the elements of the or- 
ganization of investment processes and communal accumulation, it 
counteracts the spontaneous processes of differentiation and of the 
exploitation of the tess wealthy groups in the peasant community. 

In this country the process of forming a new industrial society 
began fully to develop only under the socialist system. The rapid 
growth of industry caused violent changes in the social and octu- 
pational structure of the population.* These were followed by fun- 
damental changes in the people’s way of life, desires and aspirations, 
as well as in the level and structure of nutrition. 

We need only remember that before the war a part of the 
population of this country suffered from a shortage of bread, and 
the meat consumption average was one of the lowest in Europe, 
Today the general level of animal protein consumption has increased 
so much that the consumption of grain products is falling. In spile 


* Before the war the agricultural population constituted approx. 60 pe 
cent of the total; today it accounts for approx. 45 per cent. 
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of this, the present situation is unsatisfactory. If we take into 
acount the natural increase and the necessity of stepping up 
exports of agricultural products, then the intended improvement 
in the standard of living of the population, can be achieved only 
ifthe value of agricultural production in 1965 is 30 per cent above 
that of 1958. 

The main agricultural producers in this country are the indi- 
vidual peasant farms, which occupy about 85 per cent of the arable 
land. This is a very unintegrated kind of economy: the average size 
ofa farm is 5 hectares. More than 65 per cent of farms are smaller 
than this; they play a large part in overall agricultural production 
ani particularly in animal farming. Experience shows that the 
pssiblilities of maintaining the necessary rate of growth in agri- 
dltural production with the means and forms of accumulation 
wed so far, are gradually being exhausted. The individual form 
of accumulation in peasant farms is not sufficient. 

The main factor in the development of agricultural production 
io date has been the utilization of labour reserves in agriculture 
with, the help of working capital from the state. This has been 
ivailable to peasant farmers in the form of short term credits and 
the widespread system of advance contract payments. 

The spread of industrial crop cultivation and an increase in pig 
weeding — the two sectors whose growth was a main factor in 
the increase of agricultural production — were possible without 
more intensive forms of capital investment. In this period general 
investment in agriculture was meagre and the major portion of it 
was covered by State funds The lack of any link between the 
investment means owned by the State and those owned by the 
peasants neither encouraged the latter to take an interest in the 
wmservation of equipment nor effectively prevented its irrational 
tistribution. This was especially true of soil amelioration and me- 
chanization. 

A fast rate of industrialization of the country, as well as the 
policy of intensification of agriculture have brought about very 
fundamental changes on the agricultural labour market. In conse- 
quence many regions of the country suffer today from a shortage 
amanpower, even though they had a surplus of it not so long ago. 
Therefore rational utilization of labour and a better supply of more 
modern equipment condition further intensification of agriculture 
nthese regions. Nevertheless some areas still have a surplus of 
manpower and on many holdings the producer is not fully occupied. 
This phenomenon, however, is not of such proportions as to play 
alimportant part in the development of agriculture in the country 
%a whole. 

In many cases the utilization of idle labour in the countryside 
quires further and more far-reaching measures. It is necessary 
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to launch a number of investment projects of a non-agricultyr 
character as, for instance, the location of new plants, road op 
struction schemes, etc. The possibilities of activating this manpowe 
with the help of working capital only seem to be now considerably 
restricted. 

Further growth in agricultural production — an increase in erm 
yields as well as in the number and quality of farm animals, pr. 
marily of cattle (which requires an increase in fodder stocks) 
necessitates substantial increases in capital investment. This is par. 
ticularly true also of soil amelioration, mechanization and build 
(investment in which had, until recently, substantially fallen). Over. 





all investment outlays in agriculture in the period 1958-65 yil 
amount to 150 milliard zlotys. Mechanization is to go ahead mor 
rapidly than was originally planned. By 1965 the number of tracton 
used by the peasants will increase to 100.000, compared With 
8.000 today. There will be a similar increase in the amount ¢ 
other machinery. The total value of deliveries of tractors and agri- 
cultural machinery will amount to about 38 milliard zlotys in the 
period 1959-65 (31 milliard zlotys of this will be spent on de 
liveries to individual peasants). Additional outlays on repair facili- 
ties and on training should also be substantially increased. 

In the field of soil amelioration, the planned outlays in th 
five-year period, 1961-65, are to be trebled, to a total of 17 mil 
liard zlotys. This will provide for the drainage of about 300.00) 
hectares of arable lands, the renovation of drainage equipment o 
about 600.000 hectares, the amelioration of about 720.000 hectares 
and the renovation of the ameliorating equipment on 300.000 hect- 
ares. In addition, 1.1 million hectares of meadow and pasture lani 
will be brought under cultivation. 

To assist rational housing development in the countryside, deliv- 
eries of building materials are to be steadily increased. In 196 
deliveries of bricks will be four times as large as in 1958, of 
concrete — two-and-a-half times, of lime — twice as large. The sup 
plies of equipment, fuel and technical aid to peasant units producing 
building materials are also to be raised. 

The new agricultural policy has substantially increased the f 
nancial resources of peasant farms. The principle of balancing the 
needs of town and country has been restored, and this has brought 
about a considerable growth of investment in the countryside. The 
peasants’ own investments are rising: they amounted to 4.9 milliard 
zlotys in 1956, 6.7 milliard in 1957, and 7.8 milliard in 1958. In 
vestment outlays in the past three years, however, have not beet 
growing as rapidly as the total agricultural income in the couniry. 
In 1958 only 7-8 per cent of the increase in the peasants’ incomes 
from the sale of agricultural produce was reinvested. 

It is obvious that investment outlays of this size will covet 
only housing needs and certain rapidly recoverable investments, 
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such as soil fertilization. These outlays are profitable, and the 
private resources of individual producers are usually sufficient to 
cover them. But the peasants’ funds are not sufficient to deal with 
such things as soil amelioration and mechanization. In these fields 
the economic interest of the producer coincides with that of the 
country. It is therefore to the advantage of both to integrate the 
necessary means and to introduce the principle of guided accumu- 
lation. 

Clearly, the State is able to influence agricultural producers 
towards increasing their interest in investment; this can be achieved, 
for instance, by an appropriate tax policy. But this is not easy, when 
we remember how small the farms are, and how low the incomes 
they yield. A great number of the peasant farmers would still 
be unable to invest substantially even if tax burdens were removed 
altogether. Nor does tax policy effect any change in the character 
of accumulation. But the social and economic situation requires that 
the peasants undertake common investment in sectors where the 
demands are beyond the financial resources of an average farmer 
in this country. 

Faced with this situation, in June this year the leaders of the 
Polish United Workers Party and of the United Peasant Party made 
anumber of decisions on the course of agricultural policy and on the 
forms of peasant organization. 

To finance the necessary progress of agriculture both parties 
recommend that — in addition to the existing financial resources — 
the Government should create an Agricultural Development Fund, 
earmarking for this purpose the sums equal to the burdens born by 
the peasants in the form of obligatory deliveries. * 

Socialist evolution, where the forces of traditionalism in the coun- 
try are strong and where there is a conflict between the interests 
of diverse groups and social strata, requires a coherent effort 
devoted to securing the operation of the peasantry. 

In order to be effective this activity must be supported by 
astrong economic argument. Direction of investment in the coun- 
tryside is possible if, first, the organization responsible for it has its 
own accumulation fund, and second, if the State retains certain 
tights to control the way in which the funds are used. 

For this reason, in putting the Agricultural Development Fund 
in the hands of a peasant organization, the State laid down a num- 
ber of conditions for its use. It also stated the objectives it is 


*) Obligatory deliveries of agricultural produce have been one of the 
of contribution of the countryside to the development of the national 
®onomy. The average annual contribution was approximately equal to that 
Provided by another form of contribution by the peasantry, the land tax, 
and amounted to about 4 milliard zlotys. The principal revenues of the 
State come from the income of the socialized enterprises (over 100 milliard 
dlotys a year). 
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supposed to serve, stipulating at the same time that it is to he 
supplemented from the peasants’ own funds. 

The new policy of the P.U.W.P. and the U.P.P. is based on 
the principle that until 1965 the State will pay the same price 
as at present for obligatory deliveries and that an amount equal 
to the difference between these prices and those on the open market 
will be transferred to the Agricultural Development Fund. The Fund 
will be apportioned to each village in proportion to the burden 
carried by it. Payments will not however be made to individual 
peasants, but to their socio-economic organization — the Agricultu- 
ral Circle. * 

Earlier in this article we have given some of the reasons why 
the Fund is being administered in this way, with emphasis upon 
“guided accumulation”. It is worth adding here that research car- 
ried out by scientific institutes (among others, the Institute of 
Agricultural Economics) confirms that, not only in theory, but also 
in practice, those Agricultural Circles which show the tendency 
towards common activity in different fields of production enable 
groups of small peasant-farmers to purchase and to use such capital 
investment goods which they separately would not be able to buy 
(e.g. a tractor or a threshing machine). 

Even a preliminary investigation shows the immediate effects 
of introducing common activities in different sectors. Where the 
peasants formed, for example, machine teams and purchased a trac- 
tor, a number of them got rid of their horses, or reduced the amount 
of fodder tused, which, in turn, increased the amount of fodder 
available for cattle or pigs. 

Increasing the efficiency of field work released manpower in 
the most productive regions of the country, where — without me- 
chanization — there are not enough workers to permit the intensi- 
fication of farming at all. It is incidentally worth stressing that 
the social and economic conditions in the areas in question had 
a considerable effect on the results of introducing common activities. 
Team mechanization in regions affected by the shortage of manpower 
has the direct effect of increasing animal breeding and intensifying 
crop growing. On the other hand, in the least integrated regions 
tractors were purchased exclusively for transportation purposes. 
Even this kind of mechanization, however, enabled small-holders, 
particularly those who did not possess horses, to begin the cultiva- 
tion of sugar beet, which they had previously been unable to deliver 
to purchase points. 

The experience of common activities of the Agricultural Circles 
also emphasizes an important social aspect of their functioning. 
With a general shortage of machinery in the country, a threshing 
machine, purchased by an individual peasant, for example, often 


*) An article on the co-operative movement in the country and the 
Agricultural Circles appeared in No. 4, 1959, of Polish Perspectives. 
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becomes a tool of exploitation and reduces the productive capacity 
of a large proportion of the smaller holdings even further. Only 
the purchase of a threshing machine by a group of peasants can 
eliminate this. 

Co-operative activities of the Agricultural Circles however, did 
not develop too fast. This was a result both of a shortage of capital 
investment goods and of the unwillingness of individual peasants 
to use their own private funds for common investments. The 
Agricultural Development Fund will make better peasant organiza- 
tion possible. It will make investment more effective and economical, 
and it will speed up and spread co-operation in different fields. 
Without co-operation there would be, in our conditions, no possibil- 
ity of progress for small and medium-sized farms and thus for the 
whole agriculture of the country. 

The fact that agricultural capital is being devoted above all to 
machinery and other investment goods used in improving soil fertil- 
ity does not mean that other aspects are being neglected. If 
agriculture is to be rationalized in this country, if there are to be 
economies in money and labour, there must be a gradual increase 
in the size of agricultural units. 

For this reason great importance is attached today to the 
strengthening of the existing co-operative farms and state farms. 
Attention is being given above all to the provision of equipment 
for these farms, and to ensuring that they are well managed. At 
the same time, agricultural policy encourages the initiative of the 
peasants in organizing group farming by creating many facilities 
and by giving such initiatives social and moral support. 

Thus the new concept of a gradual social and economic trans- 
formation of individualism in the Polish countryside does not mean 
that efforts towards the socialization of such a vital factor of pro- 
duction as the land are being neglected. On the contrary, conditions 
are being created which will assist the incorporation of all the 
peasants into co-operative activities. Their attention is being direct- 
ed towards those problems which logically require a collective 
solution if progress is to be made, and towards the fields of pro- 
duction in which the peasant himself is beginning to feel the need 
for going beyond the traditional framework of individual farming. 

This will enable a gradual rationalization of production over 
the whole of agriculture. As common capital increases and as mod- 
erm techniques are introduced, the peasant’s sense of thrift will 
lead him to some sort of mutiny against individualistic farming on 
small holdings. His experience in solving one set of problems through 
co-operation will indicate the choice of the road to the future. 
For historical experience shows that socio-economic transformations 
in the life of the population become permanent and bring about an 
increase in production, providing that they correspond to its ra- 
tional, economic needs. 
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tion to the artistic diversity of its manifestations. We have already 
learned that uniformity in these matters is suspect. The next point 
to be investigated is whether artistic life is born of the real need 
of the society concerned. Does it have an important part to play in 
life? Does it satisfy the cultural needs of ‘its society? The existence 
of such needs is usually a valid proof of the fact that the society 
in question has already satisfied its fundamental material require- 
ments and is developing soundly. Then it is worth while examining 
the share of young people in the society’s cultural life, especially 
young people in the provinces. There is no difficulty in sending 
rund, for example, theatre companies which have been organized 
in the capital, in a more mature social milieu. It is not by this that 
we judge the cultural health of a country. 


It is particularly worth studying the repertory of the theatres, 
as the course of changes in theatrical life can reveal a great deal. 
For in spite of its apparent autonomy and for all the pressure of 
tradition the theatre is one of the most sensitive barometers of its 
time. Almost imperceptible social phenomena have an immediate 
influence upon it. All adverse changes, even those which are difficult 
to notice, register on the life of the theatre with greatly amplified 
| force. Even before changes for the better have had time to make 

themselves felt in the everyday life of the masses, an animation in 
the theatre testifies to their existence and influence. Thus, for 
example, the Russian people were still suffering from famine, block- 
ade and civil war after the Revolution of 1917 when an enormous 
enlivening of artistic life, the miraculous birth of many theatre 
companies, professional, amateur and experimental, the appearance 
of a whole gamut of new works, styles and ideas, and the activity 
| of Vakhtangov, Meyerhold, Tairov, Diky and Mardjanov proved 
letter than anything else that in Russia something had occurred 
which was very important and fruitful and deserved the attention 
of the world. : 


The theatre is truthful; unlike the cinema it cannot easily resort 
to bluff, trickery and impressive but deceitful appearances. A living 
| artist on a stage finds it much more difficult to lie, or so spectators 
ih every country believe. And that is why, in our age of mechanized 
entertainment, good theatres are not empty. National theatre festi- 
vals provide unequalled opportunities of culture, and the inclina- 
lions, tastes and expectations of the theatregoers. Such festivals 
allow us to find out whether local conditons favour literary and 
artistic production. 





| 


What does that mean? It means that they provide a way of 
discovering whether the culture-makers can find a responsive 
audience, a certain minimum official recognition for their financial 
needs, and — last but not least — an understanding, on the part of 
their sponsors, of the particular character of artistic work and of 
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freedom of discussion without which there is no progress in science, 
in art, or in the organization of social life in general. 

Many countries hold such festivals regularly. The annual Edin- 
burgh Festival is the pride of Britain. Every year the best theatrical 
companies of Jugoslavia gather at Novi Sad to give performances 
of plays by Jugoslav authors. Such gatherings are the only way of 
providing an “exchange of experience” between the theatres. Thus 
the birth of a national theatrical tradition is made possible. Without 
it the provincial theatres would be doomed to isolation, to making 
discoveries already made long ago elsewhere and to an inadvertent 
imitation of fashions known to them only at second-hand. 

It seems that the feeling of frustration which tortures people 
living in the provinces with particular intensity — the kind of 
people who are the heroes of the films directed by Fellini, Bardem 
and Ingmar Bergmann — is largely due to the realization that 
their lives, which they will never be able to live again, pass far from 
the thoroughfares of the world, on the peripheries of opportunity; 
that they are deprived of something which is enjoyed by the few 
who live in the centres of true creative activity. It has been known 
for a long time that while art does not remove the causes of such 
frustration, it is the best of the medicines which alleviate it. Patri- 
cipation in cultural life gives one a feeling of sharing in creation, 
of taking part in that climactic, most difficult but most interesting 
and most unfettered of social processes. And it is theatre and stage 
performances in general that give the audience the feeling of being 
partners in an act of creation. We know that the spectator in 
a theatre is not merely a passive recipient of what he is being 
shown and told; however fascinating the performance, he does not 
forget himself and his own life. He is a co-creator of the performance 
precisely because the scanty and somewhat outmoded technical 
means that are characteristic of the theatre leave a good deal to the 
imagination of the audience. 

So far we in Poland have not had any regular national festivals. 
Until recently we had no opportunity to compare the work of the 
provincial theatres, There were very few exchange performances: 
the theatres in the seventeen voivodships worked in isolation. The 
opinion was that the provincial theatres had become isolationist 
since they could do nothing to prevent it, and that their standards, 
ambitions and prospects for the future could not be compared with 
what was seen in Warsaw, Cracow and L6édz. 

But this widespread belief has turned out to be unfounded. 
A Festival of Theatre from the Northern Provinces was held at the 
small town of Torun in June 1959. This was practically the first 
large-scale, post-war review of the Polish provincial theatres. 
A few theatrical festivals have been held (for example the Shake- 
speare Festival in 1947), but they have given no idea of the everyday 
life of our theatres, 
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Poland has one town which seems expressly created to house 
the kind of theatrical festivals which are held at Bayreuth, Dubro- 
vnik, Edinburgh and Avignon. That is Cracow. The courtyards of 
its mediaeval buildings, preserved and still in use (the Royal Castle 
on Wawel Hill, the Jagiellonian University Library and the Bar- 
bican), several technically well equipped theatres, a very lively aca- 
demic and artistic milieu — al] this makes Cracow the perfect place 
fas an annual Festival of Polish Art and Drama. But no such 
festivals have so far been organized. And now, with neither fuss 
nor undue publicity, a festival has been held at Torun; it gave both 
the participants and their guests a good deal of food for thought. 
The festival has certainly given us an idea of the average stan- 
dard of the theatres in Poland. But still more significant is the fact 
that it was attended by many theatre companies from the territories 
which have been reunited with Poland only since the end of the 
second World War — from Szczecin, Koszalin, Gdansk, Olsztyn and 
Elblag. Only three companies, those of Torun, Bydgoszcz and Bia- 
lystok, came from the northern towns which belonged to Poland 
before 1939. 

The method of organization was also new: each of the local 
government authorities of all the voivodships concerned contributed 
4.000 zlotys, to enable their theatres to take part in the festival. 
As the host, the Bydgoszcz Voivodship Council paid double this 
amount. Thus costs were low, lower than those of many a single 
gala performance in Warsaw. The result was that for ten days Torun 
lived in an atmosphere of genuine theatrical fever. This was prob- 
ably the most important cultural event in the town since the days 
when Copernicus lived and worked there. 

The whole enterprise was marked by a lack of ostentation. Torun 
isa charming town, with much to offer the visitor, from the magni- 
ficent Gothic Cathedral of St. John to its late 17th century baroque 
houses. The late-mediaeval Town Hall was in the process of renov- 
ation and was covered with scaffolding. There were no flags in the 
streets (a rare thing in Poland), but the hospitality and efficiency 
of the organizers left nothing to be desired. 

The repertory itself was extremely representative. The Battycki 
Theatre, founded five years ago, gives performances at Koszalin and 
Stupsk (in Koszalin voivodship, which was itself set up only a few 
years ago). It presented Twelfth Night. Since the seat of the compa- 
ty is in a town which has only 40.000 inhabitants, the production 
was designed also for presentation in a touring theatre. As is often 
the case in art, these limitations proved fruitful. The production 
was full of charm and lightness, uncluttered by realist decor. 
The Gdanski Theatre presented two plays. Michael Gazzo’s A Hat- 
ful of Rain was directed by Andrzej Wajda, a young film director 
of European renown, who made Kanal and The Ashes and the 
Diamond. Jonah and the Fool, a comedy, or rather, a grotesque in the 
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form of a political metaphor by Jerzy Broszkiewicz, was directed 
by two young film actors, Zbigniew Cybulski and Bogumit Kobiela, 
both of whom have played in films of Wajda. They were founders 
of Bim-Bom, one of the student theatres that were so characteristic 
of the aspirations and moods of Polish youth during the period of 
the “thaw”. 

The Torun Theatre staged The Father by August Strindberg, 
directed by Zdzislaw Karczewski. The Grudziadz Theatre presented 
a contemporary Polish play The Foreigners, by Stanistawa Fleszar, 
an ambitious piece of pamphleteering against privileged bureaucrats, 
Unfortunately it is rather clumsy in structure, descending to senti- 
mental arguments in the mouthes of stereotyped characters. 

The Bydgoszcz Theatre, now 40 years old, presented A Winter’s 
Tale in a style that showed both solid craftsmanship and inventi- 
veness. It was directed by Hugon Morycinski, the initiator and 
organizer of the festival. 

The Bialystok Theatre (before 1939 the town had no permanent 
theatre company of its own) brought to Torun The Song Booth, 
produced by Barbara Fijewska in the style given to it originally by 
the late Leon Schiller, the greatest of modern Polish stage directors, 
a connoisseur of Polish folklore and folk drama. The play is a review 
of Polish customs, songs and humour. It is one of the living proofs 
of that sense of fun without which the Poles would not be them- 
selves. 

The Olsztyn Theatre (which also gives performances at Elblag) 
staged A Streetcar Named Desire by Tennesee Williams and Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, after Erwin Piscator’s adaptation. 

Finally, the Szczecin Theatre (which like that in Olsztyn has been 
in existence, playing in Polish, since 1945) staged Beatrix Cenci, 
by the Polish romantic poet Juliusz Slowacki. 

This repertory shows that no play was excluded by its subject 
or its place of origin. Moreover, the list of plays alone proves that 
the provincial theatres in the Western and Northern Territories, 
working in social milieus that are still in the process of formation, 
can mount serious and ambitious works. The plays shown at Toruf 
were not prepared especially for the festival, they were pieces which 
have stood the test of popularity with a local public and formed 
part of the regular repertoires. Other equally ambitious plays have 
been staged in those towns in the last few months. Brecht’s Three- 
penny Opera in still being given at Bialystok, in an excellent pro- 
duction by Irena Gérska; the repertory in Bydgoszcz includes Our 
Town, by Thornton Wilder and Mérimée’s The Spaniards in Den- 
mark, together with the Polish classics: Fredro, Zapolska, Rittner, 
Zeromski. The newly organized Popularny Theatre at Grudziadz 
recently staged The Glass Ménagerie by Tennessee Williams and 
Leon Schiller’s Pastoral, a humorous Polish mystery play. Szczecin, 
in the westernmost corner of Poland, has recently seen Le Cid 
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by Corneille, Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, Love by the Czech 
playwright Kohout, Schiller’s Pastoral, and The Lark by Anouilh. 
Olsztyn saw a production of The Adventure in Florence, a contem- 
porary Polish play by Ludwik Hieronim Morstin, Balladyna and Ma- 
zepa by Slowacki, and The Crossroads of Love, by the contemporary 
Polish Catholic author, Jerzy Zawieyski. The manager of the 
Gdatski Theatre, Zygmunt Hiibner, one of the most interesting 
personalities among the younger generation in the Polish theatre, 
has three stages at his disposal. He presented La guerre de Troie 
naura pas lieu (produced in England as Tiger at the Gates), by Girau- 
doux (in an excellent production by Bohdan Korzeniowski, presi- 
dent of the Polish section of the International Theatre Institute), 
Crime and Punishment by Dostoyevsky, The Italian Straw Hat by 
Labiche, and Sltowacki’s Kordian, a Polish patriotic drama of the 
romantic period. 

The festival performances were marked by a complete absence 
of uniformity; they represented different styles and ideas. Even 
those which were a little dull (for example, the Szczecin Theatre’s 
Beatrix Cenci) gave evidence of ambitions which at least deserve 
respect. The performances of the Gdarski Theatre, modern and 
with extremely interesting acting and décor, could vie with the best 
of the avantgarde theatre I have seen abroad. War and Peace, though 
faithful to Piscator’s conception, was more of an independent varia- 
tion on a theme than a mere imitation. It was remarkable for 
a beautifully conceived interpretation of the part of Bezukhov by 
Krystyn Wojcik. At Torun a wide range of techniques, styles and 
interpretations were displayed. From the traditional, here historic- 
aly appropriate, used by Zdzislaw Karczewski in Strindberg to the 
intense vigorous expressiveness of the beautiful Danuta Balicka, 
who played in the Shakespearean performance given by the Byd- 
goszcz Theatre, and the fine economy of Cybulski and Wojtych in 
the performances of the Gdanski theatre. The décor and costumes 
of Zofia Pietrusifiska, Michal Janiga or Janusz Adam Krassowski 
(who works at Gdansk) were a convincing demonstration of the 
fact that the average standard of Polish décor, to the development 
a which such fine, truly modern artists as Wladyslaw Daszewski, 
Jan Kosifski and the Pronaszkos have contributed, is far higher 
than what is usually seen on European stages, both to the west 
and east. 

The festival taken as a whole was regional in the best sense 
of the word. The local authorities have been ambitious in making 
the most of the decentralization of theatrical management which 
has taken place in the past few years. They have done so not in 
order to impose provincial tastes and aspirations on the artists, 
but in order to stimulate them to still more ambitious efforts, 
fo discussions and to a bridging of the gap between the provincial 
spectator and his privileged counterpart in the capital. Some people 
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in this country were afraid of excessive decentralization in the fie}; 
of culture: only three theatres in the country have remained unde 
the direct control of the central authorities, the rest are supervise; 
and financed by the local authorities. But the Torun Festival ha 
proved that the change has been for the better. The Polish province 
are no longer territory that is both unknown and not worth knowing 
New forces have sprung up which have already proved capable ¢ 
developing national cultural traditions: the theatre companies ar 
sponsored by the workers’ councils of the local factories. 

This spontaneous and unofficial form of patronage may be naive. 
but was nevertheless often moving. After the performance given 
by “their” company, the workers of a hydrometer factory brought 
onto the stage a monster grandfather clock, which they presented 
to their favourite actors. The shop assistants of Torun, after the 
curtain had fallen on The Father, handed their actors not only 
flowers but also large and succulent hams and other delicacies, 

A region in which, until recently, Polish culture and Polish 
national traditions were proscribed (or even suppressed centuries 
ago), and towns lay in ruins a few years ago, have now become lively 
and creative centres of culture. Here the theatre is already playing 
a vital part in the life of the whole nation. We need no longer make 
allowances when we examine its work. It fulfils an everyday need 
of the people. 
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JADWINIA 
(A DAY IN APRIL) 


by 
JAROSLAW IWASZKIEWICZ 


Poet, novelist, playwright, essayist — there are few literary forms 
in which Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz has not worked. A writer of the 
older generation — he was born in 1894 — he is one of the most 
prolific of contemporary men of letters. 

After the First World War, together with Tuwim, Stonimski, 
Lechon and Wierzyhski, he founded a group of poets, the Skamander, 
which played a dominant réle in Poland between the wars. Even 
before the last war Iwaszkiewicz’s position in Polish letters as a poet 
and novelist was well established, but it was in the Occupation and 
the post-war years that his talents came to full fruition. His work 
hecame popular outside the closed ranks of the cognoscenti. In 1947 
two volumes of his short stories written during the Occupation 
received the prize of the literary periodical Odrodzenie. He has 
since then received two further awards for his literary work as 
a whole. 

At the moment Iwaszkiewicz is working on the third volume of 
his novel cycle, Stawa i Chwata (The Fame and the Glory), the first 
two volumes of which were reviewed in No. 3-4 of Polish Per- 
spectives. 

Iwaszkiewicez is a Sejm deputy, editor of the literary monthly 
Tworezosé and a member of the Editorial Committee of Polish Per- 
spectives. 

His most important books include: four collections of short 
stories — Panny z Wilka (Maiden from Wilk), Stara Cegielnia (The 
Old Brickworks), Nowa Mitosé (New Love) and Nowele Wtoskie 
(Short Stories from Italy); three novels — Zmowa medzczyzn (The 
Conspiracy of Men), Czerwone Tarcze (Red Shields) and Stawa 
i Chwata; two plays — Lato w Nohant (Summer at Nohant) and 
Wesele Pana Balzaka (M. Balzac’s Wedding); and a biography of 
Chopin. The story printed here was originally published in Tworczosé 
for July 1959. 


N April 4th, on the stroke of ten, Henryk Pancyr opened the 
joint meeting of the Building and Transport Committees. This 
_ meeting, which was concerned with the question of a railway 
link between the Zachodni and the Gdatski Stations of Warsaw, 
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was an important one and almost the full number of deputies were 
gathered round a huge table covered with a green cloth. 

Complete silence fell round the table, as the deputy entrusted 
with the report began, in a monotonous voice, to read the result of 
his labours. A similar silence filled the corridors of snow-white mar- 
ble in the Council of State; there was nothing to disturb the repre- 
sentatives of the people as they carried out their public duty. 

And so it was surprise that caused Pancyr to raise his eyebrows 
when the doors of the chamber were suddenly opened and in wal- 
ked the messenger, Teofil. Everyone turned to look in the direction 
of the doors, but, discovering it was only Teofil, hurriedly returned 
their gaze to the speaker. All the same Pancyr felt a touch of anxie- 
ty and lost the thread of the report. The messenger, to make mat- 
ters worse, was wearing boots that squeaked terribly, and the sound 
of his footsteps was quite intolerable. Teofil trying, on tiptoe, to 
walk silently and slowly, seemed to take a long time to reach the 
head of the table, bend slightly and place a telegram on the sheet 
of white paper in front of the chairman. 

Pancyr signed the receipt with an illegible scrawl] and discreetly 
opened the telegram. He had felt something was in the air, and had 
been rather expecting this. 

The telegram ran as follows: 

‘Jadwinia much worse. Professor Pyra arriving Gdansk Sunday 
arranged consultation four o’clock hotel please come — Cat.’ 

Pancyr felt his heart sink in the way it always did when he re- 
ceived news of his ailing daughter. He leant over towards the secre- 
tary, who was sitting next to him busily taking down the speaker's 
words. 

“Do you know,” he asked, “when the afternoon train for Rado- 
goszcz leaves?” 

The secretary looked somewhat embarassed. 

“Just a moment, sir: I’ll find out.” 

He got up and left the room. All this —- the arrival of the tele- 
gram and the departure of the secretary — had unsettled the 
meeting; they were no longer listening to the reader with their for- 
mer solemnity; as for the chairman, he had lost all interest in the 
proceedings. 

He was staring at the large painting by Rapacki, hanging on the 
wall opposite; it showed a forest-clearing with birch trees turning 
green and marsh-marigolds flowering in the boggy ground. It occured 
to him that in a few days the same flowers would be blooming 
in the woods round Radogoszcz; Jadwinia would not see them. 

But after a while he pulled himself together. 

“For God’s sake, Henryk,” he thought, “this is an important mat- 
ter and of public interest; for dozens of years people are going t0 
travel by rail from Zachodni to Gdazski. And look at you, thinking 
of your own private problems.” 
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JADWINIA 


But his thoughts ran their course: 

“Jadwinia will never travel on that line.” 

The secretary returned and whispered that the train left at four- 
fen and was due in Radogoszcz just after eleven. 

“Well then, that means I still have some time,” Pancyr said to 
himself and at the same moment realized he had none: the meeting 
was over as far as he was concerned; from now on his thoughts would 
beconcentrated solely on his journey and what he would find at the 
end of it. There was no question now of his conducting the meeting. 

The reading of the report had continued. During the next hour- 
and-a-half Pancyr struggled manfully to concentrate on the subject. 
Inthe end he gave it up and either stared at the Rapacki lanscape 
wr imagined his daughter’s little face, etched with the marks of her 
illness. It was three months since he had last been to see her in Ra- 
dogoszcz. That was all wrong, but then he had been so busy. 

At last the fustian, statistic-filled report was over. Though a few 
hands were raised to speak, Pancyr called for a ten-minute break 
and everyone went out for a smoke in the magnificent, gleaming 
hall, the Carrara whiteness of whose marble was interrupted only 
ty the red of an enormous bouquet of roses standing in a niche in 
the wall. 

Pancyr went over to the vice-chairman, a peasant deputy called 
Klos; he knew that Klos would be enormously pleased by his re- 
quest. 

“Look, Kios,” he said, “I’ve just received some bad news and 
[have to go and see my sick daughter. You’ll have to take over.” 

Kios, blonde and fat, with small dark eyes, perked up at this 
and the gravity of his tone barely concealed his delight. 

“That’s what I thought straight off: that telegram — must be bad 
news.” 

“Will you take over for me?” 

“Of course I will.” 

Pancyr, wasting no more time, ran down the marble steps, quick- 
lypulled on his overcoat and went outside. His car was not waiting 
for him — hadn’t he ordered the driver to come at two? He would 
have to take a taxi, but he could not find one and he decided to 
walk along Aleje Ujazdowskie. 

“Plenty of time,” he muttered. 

It was a warm April afternoon. The crowds were milling in the 
steet, and in Ujazdowski Park it was difficult to squeeze through 
the mass of children and the shoal of elegant prams. Pancyr looked 
with fondness at the children feeding the swans on the lake: it was 
= so long — he thought — since he had done the same. Jadwinia, 


Once more he remembered his daughter’s thin, mouselike face. 
twas a typical Warsaw scene: the sun was at its brightest and the 
ttowds looked well-dressed and light-hearted. Pancyr loved the cap- 
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ital and he had put his whole heart into its reconstruction, fighi- 
ing for it like a lion. It gave him real pleasure to walk down the Ale. 
je to the street where he lived. And so it was in a better mood that 
he entered his home. 

The University term had not yet started: his wife, a severe Pol- 
ish scholar, never went out. She made a stately appearance, emery. 
ing from the study which was piled to the ceiling with thick books, 

“What’s happened?” she asked. 

“Cat wants me to see Jadwinia. I’ve got to go at once. Give me 
something to eat.” 

“She’s always imagining things.” 

“After all, Jadwinia is seriously ill.” 

“I sometimes wonder,’’ Mrs Pancyr said, when they were seated 
at the table in the living room, “how much of that illness is real 
and how much hysteria.” 

“You know perfectly well: doctors don’t joke.” 

“Maybe, but with Jadwinia it’s nothing but hysteria.” 

“You know I don’t like you talking like that.” 

Mrs Pancyr squeezed her husband some orange-juice. She looked 
at him darkly. 

“Yes, yes, I know. But she could hardly have inherited sound 
nerves from her mother.” 

Pancyr had no desire to be drawn into an argument. 

“Yes, you’re right. All the same the doctors say it’s very serious. 
- a form of diabetes on which insulin has only the slightest 
effect.” 

“There are other medicines,” came her reply. 

“That’s exactly why Cat called me. She’s arranged a consulta- 
tion with Professor Pyra.” 

“Ah, he should be able to tell, at least.” — 

“I can see you don’t think even Pyra will be able to find any real 
cause.” 

“I must say I do think Halina herself might have thought of 
that, instead of leaving it to some nanny.” 

“Cat is not ‘some nanny’. You must know that by now, Beata.” 

“I know, I know. I also know that it would be better if Jadwi- 
nla were under our care.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Pancyr. 

Naturally he arrived at the station well before time: the train had 
not yet come in and he went to the station bar for some coffee. He 
must have looked distraught because the waitress stared at him cl 
riously and was extremely courteous giving him his change. She hai 
large dark eyes. The bar was dirty and full of people standing # 
drink-stained counters. From the radio came the sound of Brahms 
Concerto in D Minor, regularly interrupted by the voice of the st« 
tion announcer: ‘The express for Przasnysz is about to leave from 
platform five; please take your seats and close the doors.’ And onc! 
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more the sounds of the concert would be broadcast. Opposite Pan- 
cyr two men were listening attentively. Next to him an old man was 
stooped painfully, dejectedly eating his bigos. 

“There’s something wrong with me,” Pancyr said to himself, “I’m 
getting sentimental.” 

He hurried out onto the platform. When the train pulled in, he 
got himself a place in an empty first-class campartment. Just before 
the train moved out, three attractive middle-aged women entered, ac- 
companied by a modestly-dressed man. 

By the time the train was under way, Pancyr had concluded from 
their loud and incessant conversation that the three women taught 
at the dress-making school in Radogoszcz. They discussed their 
husbands and children and exchanged information about the incomes 
of their families. Eventually they began showing off the dresses 
they had bought for their daughters at the Children’s Shop in War- 
saw. Their companion, presumably a teacher also, asked where the 
Children’s Shop was and was given a somewhat complicated 
explanation. 

“Obviously they didn’t know pre-war Warsaw,” thought Pancyr. 
“The simplest thing would have been to say it was where Jabikow- 
ski Bros. used to be.” And he began to calculate the ages of the 
oeupants of the carriage. 

It was Saturday and he had bought Nowa Kultura and Przeglad 
Kulturalny. He tried to read the long, indigestible articles but the 
loud conversation in the compartment disturbed his concentration; 
hecould not help eavesdropping, holding the large sheets of the ma- 
gazine in front of his eyes. 

They were discussing Women’s Day; two of the teachers were 
ne the third about the surprises their husbands had prepared 
or them. 

“Just imagine, they gave a dinner party: there were four couples. 
After dinner there was a lottery and each of us won a present.” 

“Oh, what did you win?” 

“A simply enormous atomizer of eau-de-cologne: that lovely 
Przeemystawka., 

“And I got one of those foreign gadgets for whipping cream and 
Whisking eggs.” 

_ “And my husband gave me a brooch as well. I felt like laugh- 
ing — it was all supposed to be a secret and there I’d seen him in 
the street, going into the jeweller’s.” 

“Have you got a washing-machine?” 

“No, we haven’t got the money for that yet. But my cousin al- 
Ways lends me hers.” 

“I'd so like to get the money for a television.” 

“Oh, yes, I must save up for that, too. I’ve always dreamed of 


At this point the man interrupted in a quiet voice. 
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“Well, I’ve got to buy all my furniture. My mother has gone anj 
got married on me: she’s taking all the furniture.” 

“Your mother? How old is she? 

“Sixty-seven. And you should see the lad she’s got herself.” 

All the women laughed. 

It was like that all the way. Pancyr became involved in the con. 
versation, though he took part without opening his mouth. He wa; 
drawn into the strange circumstances of ordinary life and he began 
to study it, to learn all its details. He saw simple, ordinary, happy 
people, who were engrossed in their own affairs but not blind to 
the world outside. The women discussed the raising of children in 
technical language, without sentimentality, yet Henryk felt he could 
have entrusted his own children to them. If he had any... Jadwinia 
after all... 

Towards the end of the journey he had learnt all about them 
and their families. He felt a violent jealousy; he envied them their 
ordinary lives, uninspired but useful; how did he spend his own? 
In the wearisome business of managing a building enterprise, presid- 
ing over a parliamentary committee, knocking about by car from 
one end of the city to the other, wrangling with bureaucrats. Al! 
this would still have been tolerable had his private life been diffe- 
rent. But that had become very complicated. His second wife, a Pol- 
ish scholar, was too busy classifying literary works: for days on 
end she would be laden with books and lectures and problems, 
which he considered pointless paper-work. His first wife, a pain- 
ter, lived in Radogoszcz; she had kept Cat with her to look after 
Jadwinia. And the only person, the only one in the world, to whom 
he felt any attachment, was, in fact, Cat, his old governess, or, to put 
it simply, nanny. But Cat was in Radogoszez and he seldom saw her. 

Of course he loved Jadwinia. But did loving your own child real- 
ly mean anything, when you lived far away and seldom visited her! 
But then children slipped out of your fingers so easily. He sighed 
and, finally getting a grip on himself, began to read a heavy, long- 
winded article on literature for the masses. It was difficult for him 
to throw off his lassitude but eventually what the French call les 
phrases ronronantes overcame his resistance; he went on reading 
for some time and then fell asleep. 

The train was half-an-hour late. He could not find a taxi outside 
the station and had to walk. His ex-wife’s flat was in a distant resi- 
dential district of Radogoszez and so it was already late when he 
rang the bell and Cat opened the door. Jadwinia, of course, was 
asleep and he talked with the old nurse in a whisper. The flat was 
cold and almost dark; the radiators had cooled and after the sunny 
day a night chill had set in. 

Halina naturally was out. A few days ago an exhibition of he! 
paintings had opened in Radogoszcz and, Cat said, some foreigne! 
had arrived and bought one; now they had gone dancing at ‘Saturn’ 
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Ring’, a night-club famous all over Poland and the pride of Rado- 


Z. 
Cat, tall and thin with frizzy hanks of milk-coloured hair swept 
bak off her forehead, sat Pancyr down at a place laid in the tiny 
dining-room and poured him some strong, not very hot tea. She 
tame from Pomerania — those who did not. like her said she was Ger- 
man — and she spoke with a thick local accent that now grated 
on his nerves, accustomed as he was to Warsaw. 

“Well now, what’s up? Why did you send for me? What’s the 
matter with Jadwinia?” 

“Oh, Henryk,” sighed Cat in a whisper. “Something terrible, 
something terrible. Mother of God, how terrible!” 

“You mean she’s worse? How is she worse?” 

“She’s lost seven punds.” 

“Since when?” 

“Since two weeks.” 

“That’s bad. And how does she feel otherwise?” 

“She isn’t getting up: sleeps bad.” 

“Does she take anything to make her sleep?” 

“Too much. I say to Halina: don’t let the child take such pills. 
Mother of God, how many of those pills she takes!” 

Cat was very much agitated by Henryk’s arrival and her gram- 
mar was worse than usual. 

Pancyr looked round the room. It was a long time since he had 
been here and the exaggerated décor irritated him. Everything — 
pictures, black plates painted after the style of Picasso, a dark- 
coloured self-portrait of Halina stylized to look like an ikon, next to 
which for some reason were three highly-polished silver tankards on 
hooks — everything was hung low on the walls, no higher than the 
tops of the chairs. Supper, however, was plain and good, the tea 
excellent. 

“And I tell you Henryk, there were never so many lies as now”. 
“They aren’t lies, Cat dear,” he tried to soothe the old woman, 
“he’s merely got an imagination.” 

_ “You and your ‘imagination’, For me they’re plain lies. She car- 
res on and on, thinking up the most fantastic things. See you mind 
her at the doctor’s tomorrow.” 

“Aren’t you coming?” 

“Not me: Halina should be the one.” 

“Halina won’t have the time.” 

“No, no, it’s best you go alone. Just you and her.” 

“What about the doctor?” 

“He’s sent his assistant. He’ll be seeing patients from the mor- 
ting. I’ve made an appointement for four.” 

“Have you made up a bed anywhere?” 

“In my room. I’ll sleep in Jadwinia’s”. 

“Well then, let’s go to bed.” 
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They walked softly through the flat. Everywhere there was the 
same chic furniture, silverware, pictures, mostly by Halina herself 
Henryk did not like them, though he knew they were good. 

They had to pass through the small room in which Jadwinia wa; 
asleep. The child was lying in a white bed hung with pretentious 
muslin curtains. Pancyr was alarmed when he saw her: she lookej 
very ill. She was so thin that she was almost hidden by the white 
bedclothes. Her narrow, yellowish face was drowned in the snow 
of the pillows and her mouth hung open like a corpse’s. Her eyelids 
were so darkened that Henry at first did not notice that she had 
opened them and that now two dark pupils were staring fixedly at 
him, though she was only half-conscious. 

“Daddy,” whispered Jadwinia softly, clamping her mouth shut, 

He bent over her. Her thin, feverish little body gave off a sickly 
smell of over-ripe fruit. Her breath came in gasps. 

“Go to sleep,” said her father. 

“Daddy,” she whispered, “I’ve written a poem.” 

“Go to sleep,” insisted Pancyr. “You can tell it to me in the 
morning.” . 

“I’ve written a poem about a dying child.” 

“But that’s by Anderson.” Pancyr straightened up. 

“I translated it.” 

“From Danish?” 

“Yes, I’ve been learning Danish for three months.” 

Now Cat intervened. 

“Go on with your stories,” she said. “Go to sleep, you can talk 
tomorrow.” 

Her dark lids closed and she lay still; only her small breasts rose 
and fell as she took short gasping breaths. 

Pancyr went into the next room. A small lamp stood by the bed, 
barely illuminating the bedclothes and the blue rug in front of it. 
The white walls faded in the dim light. Here, also, some dark- 
coloured paintings were hung low on the walls. The old nurse left the 
room. 

Henryk sat down on the bed without undressing. He was depress- 
ed: the sight of his sick daughter had thoroughly shaken him up. 
He began thinking of his whole life: however brilliant it might ap- 
pear he knew that, essentially, his life had been a failure. 

The sound of footsteps drifted through the flat; he looked at his 
watch — it was after one. The door opened and Halina entered, her 
clothes rustling softly. Without any greeting she stood in front of 
him. 

He raised his eyes. She was wearing a magnificent white lamé 
gown and round her neck was a shawl of transparent, raspberry- 
coloured silk. With the faint lamplight shining up at her, she still 
looked very beautiful. She was tall and her bare arms hung loosely. 
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He looked at her once exquisite hands: he had loved them once — 
now they were a little wrinkled, with age. 
“You’ve come,” she stated flatly. Her deep voice went through 
him like a current. He did not reply. 
“Why?” she added. 
“What do you mean — why?” 
“That old lunatic sent you a telegram.” 
“Jadwinia’s worse,” he explained. 
“Who can tell how much of that illness is put on? She’s a great 
story-teller.” 
“You can’t pretend when you’re asleep.” 
“Even when she’s asleep she wears a mask.” 
“The mask of death.” Pancyr smiled wanly. 
“Are you taking her to see Pyra?” 
“Yes, I am.” 
“In other words, I’m not to. I don’t look after your daughter pro- 
ly.” - 
Where have you been?” His eyes travelled over her extravagant 
costume. 
“At a club. With a man who’s bought one of my paintings, 
a Belgian.” 
“Which one?” 
“A still life with flowers. For the Museum in Antwerp.” 
“Well, well.” 
“So you don’t like my dress?” 
“It’s splendid. Too grand for Radogoszcz.” 
“I have to go out, haven’t I? And I have to have something to 
wear. Anyway it was you who condemned me to exile here.” 
“I condemned you? How do you work that out?” 
“If I were your wife, I’d be living in Warsaw.” 
“Couldn’t you tell me all this tomorrow?” 
“I don’t really know if I shall see you tomorrow. My Belgian and 
lare going out of town.” 
“This Belgian, is he at least attractive?” 
» “Frightful.” 
After a moment Halina added: 
“More attractive than you, anyway.” 
Pancyr smiled: “You're still the same.” 
“Would you really like me to change?” 
“No, it’s not that...” 
“You’re always making vague comments.” 
She turned to the door: “As for Jadwinia, don’t worry: I look 
after her.” 
“So I see.” 


“I do all I should. That’s no exaggeration. With her nerves, she 
needs a firm hand. Good night.” 
She went out. The whole whispered conversation, carried on in 
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agirl wi 
the dim light, had exhausted him. He wanted to lie down. But there wh 
was still the old nurse, who came in with a nightcap of strong | thinking 


tea. | “Anc 
You’re smoking too much”, she said, putting the dark blue cup himself. 
by the lamp. | Ther 
“Less now.” ‘tists, wh 
“What did Halina have to say?” Cat asked, and Henry realized | tle atte 
the tea was only an excuse. ‘put han 
_ “Nothing; she just said she was doing all she should for Jad-| Hem 
winia.” ‘lather h 


“Yes, you can see that for yourself. If it wasn’t for me, that «pre 
child would be all alone the whole time.” 

“I know, I know,” Pancyr said with an effort, as he pulled off Panc 
his shoes. “Why do you tell me?” he added, “as if I didn’t know *!00tb: 


already.” match I 
“Go to sleep, then,” the old woman whispered. Henryk 
“If I can.” the latte 


She began stroking his head. Suddenly he felt helpless and alone. YUP _ 
He took Cat’s hand and kissed it. The old woman was touched US 
and pressed her palm tightly to his forehead. haired 

“Don’t talk, just don’t talk,” Pancyr said with an effort. liquid. | 
The hand fell from his forehead and Cat, just like a cat — per- “Ho 
haps that was why the children had given her that nickname — left — “Th: 
the room without a sound. ‘l wonc 
Henryk undressed quickly, stretched out on the hard bed and| The 
turned off the light. He lay in the dark with his eyes open, listening lim wi 
for the sound of the short, heavy breathing from the next room. | the cen 
But he heard nothing. had dif: 
He was awakened by a bright shaft of light which pierced the “Go 
curtains. He unpacked his toilet case and found that he had not “Ar 
brought any razor blades. __ Mar 
“Damn”, he muttered, “I’ll have to go the barber’s.” him, fo 
He dressed and tiptoed across Jadwinia’s room. It was completely who wi 
dark. He stopped at the door into the hall and turned towards the, “Co 
bed. It was then that he heard the broken rhythm of her short| “De, 


breathing. Jadwinia seemed to be sighing in her sleep. fwom nr 
He went out into the hall, where he was caught by the nurse. “Hy 
“Where are you going?” titably. 
“Back in a minute, back in a minute.” Bac] 


In the street he was blinded by the glare of the spring sun. It of his, 
was a beautiful morning with a deep blue sky, a shade darker at the mai 
the overhang of the roofs and melting into a shower of sunlight in a sty 
at the tops. Judging by the crowds out walking in their Sunday 4 sidel 
best, he presumed it was already late and did not look at his watch. from ¢] 

The inhabitants of Radogoszez were dressed soberly, as befitted her hai 
the solid citizens they were. It was only occasionally that he came if he h 
across some crewcut youth with ridiculously narrow trousers oF 
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agirl with her hair hanging down over her eyes. Henryk found them 
here ynexpectedly attractive and healthy, maybe because he was now 
rong thinking continuously of Jadwinia. 
| “And there are so many healthy people in the world,” he said to 
cup himself. 
There was an animated discussion at the barber’s. The razor ar- 
‘tits, who were arguing at the tops of their voices, were paying lit- 
ized |tle attention to the customers. They had been joined by a short 
‘but handsome policeman with the air of a disinterested party. 
Jad-| Henryk sat down in a free chair. The fellow who had begun to 
‘lather his face was shouting more loudly than the rest. 


that “fre, what can I do about it. Our Polonia boys can’t ’old ’em.” 


oft; .Pancyr realised that the chair next to him was occupied by 
'afootballer, and that the subject of the whole argument was the 
match between Goérnik and Polonia. The policeman wanted to bet 
'Henryk’s neighbour that Gdrnik would win 5—0. Henryk looked at 
‘the latter out of the corner of his eye. He was a healthy, fair-haired 
e, Young brute, balding a little on top. A little farther on he saw 
hed (Yung MaryS, a friend of Jadwinia’s. He too was strong and fair- 
haired and looked as if he had been dipped bodily in some rosy 
liquid. He greeted Pancyr. 
r- “How is Jadwinia?” he asked through the lather. 
left “Thank you for asking,” Henryk mumbled and added to himself: 
“| wonder what he’s got to shave.” 
and| . The argument still went on: The barber, shaving him, abandoned 
ning |him with the lather on his cheeks and, brush in hand, strode into 
om. | the centre of the saloon. He began holding forth in a loud voice. He 
lad difficulty with his r’s. . 
the “Go on, ’ave a bet. Those skivers will get beaten stwaight off.” 
not. “Are you going to shave me or not?” Henryk asked impatiently. 
Marys must have whispered something to the man attending 
him, for the latter turned to the man in the middle of the floor, 
tely Who was still holding his brush. 
the, “Come on, mate, don’t neglect the honourable member there.” 
hort! “Deputy or no deputy, evewy customer gets the same tweatment 
fvom me,” Pancyr’s barber announced. 
ITSe. 4 sagged up and shave me then,” said the ‘honourable member’ ir- 
titably. 
Back on the street, he immediately bumped into an acquaintance 
1. It of his, a friend of Halina’s, who worked as a salesgir] in a store in 
r at the main street. She was a big, attractive, bouncing girl, who dressed 
ight in a style of her own. She was nicknamed ‘Lady Ritz’. She gave him 
Y asidelong glance and shook his hand firmly. Following instructions 
tch. from the etiquette column of Przekréj she did not let Pancyr kiss 
tted her hand, though it was obvious that she would have been pleased 


ame if he had. She was carrying a parcel. 
5 or 
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“I’ve just been to see Halina,” she said, “and they told me you'd 
come.” 

“How’s your health?” asked Pancyr who could not be bothered 
to ask anything less routine. 

“Couldn't be better,” she replied and she did in fact look splen- 
did, as she marched off in the sunshine, wearing a tight-fitting skirt, 
her big, but attractive, legs swinging briskly. 

Pancyr bought a local paper and went into a milk bar. Despite 
the small number of people, the place was in an uproar. The cashier 
was arguing with the girl who was serving meals. 


“There’s nothing I can do,” the latter was saying, “there aren’t 
any jam rolls. They didn’t send any up.” 

“But there must be — the customers here are asking for them.” 

“I’ve already told them three times to prepare some. Apparently 
there’s no jam.” 

“What do you mean — no jam? They brought three cans in 
yesterday.” 

“The manager’s probably locked them up.” 

A woman wearing a hat with a green feather, who stood in front 
of Henryk in the queue, lost her patience. 

“Couldn’t you discuss this later?” she said, “we’re all waiting.” 

The girl by the window lost her temper. 


“Just because you’re wearing a hat, you seem to expect everyone 
to wait on you hand and foot.” 

The woman with the green feather was silenced. The cashier 
who was standing by the kitchen hatch somehow wriggled under 
the counter to the cash desk and began taking orders. 

Pancyr got himself a large milk and a roll and butter and sat 
down at a table. The bar was not very clean. 


He opened the paper, scanned the pages, and found there was 
already a report of the committee meeting which he had opened. 
It was obvious the reporter had come late, because the paper had 
deputy Kios as chairman. On the last page his eye was caught by the 
obituaries. The names of the local deceased meant nothing to him; 
people lose someone everywhere; he looked at their ages: 63, 75 and 
even 90. The figures somehow comforted him. He drank his milk 
and went home. 


Jadwinia was awake and Cat suggested that he eat his breakfast 
at her bedside. He went in and said good morning to her. Now that 
she had removed her arms from under the blankets, he noticed how 
much thinner she was. Her shoulders looked as if the skin had been 
stretched over her bones. She reminded him of the victims of Ausch- 
witz. He tried not to look at her, sitting up in bed in some sort off 
cardigan with a high collar which shrouded her mouse-like face. Only, 
her large dark eyes glowed. She was sixteen and looked fourteen) 
Her little breasts rose and fell with her short spasmodic breathing. 
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“Daddy,” she asked sipping her tea, “why did you desert Mum- 

9” 
BPaneyr was taken aback by the question, 

“Mummy always says that you deserted her.” 

“No, darling, I didn’t desert Mummy. We simply separated. We 
didn’t suit each other.” 

“What does it mean, when a man doesn’t suit a woman?” 

“Our characters weren’t compatible.” 

“But I'll suit Marys. I’m sure I will.” 

“Do you think so?” Pancyr was dubious, “Marys is such a healthy 

bull.” 

“And what am I? Just a sick calf. But I’m sure I won’t always 
be ill.” 

“Of course you won’t. We’re going to see Professor Pyra today. 
He’ll put you on your feet.” 

“Can we go dancing afterwards?” 

“Dancing? What on earth for?” 

“We’ll go to the tea dance at the ‘Milky Way’. I go to the 
Milky Way’ every week.” 

“Every week? Who do you go there with?” 

“Well, maybe not every week, but I do go. Mith Mummy or 
Marys.” 
Cat came in with some hot rolls. 
“Nanny,” Pancyr asked, “does Jadwinia go dancing every week?” 
The nurse stared at Henryk. 
“Dancing? You know she hardly ever goes out, even. She can 
hardly keep on her feet.” 

“Jadwinia, why do you say such things?” 

Jadwinia blushed violently and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Because I go, I do go,” she repeated stubbornly. “Cat doesn’t 
know anything about it. I go secretly, with Marys. Marys dances 
% beautifully. And I’ve got a date with him today.” 

“You made a date with Marys? When?” the nurse persisted 
cuelly. 

“He rang me up yesterday.” 

“There weren’t any calls yesterday.” 

“There were so. Please don’t talk to me like that. And please stop 
saying I can barely keep on my feet.” 
“Nobody is talking to you like that,” Pancur put in. 
“They are so, they are. That horrible Cat is. Just you watch me 
dancing with Marys.” 
Cat became annoyed. “I’d like to see you dancing. You haven't 
left your bed for a week.” 
It irritated Pancyr that the nurse should take everything Jadwi- 
tia said so seriously. 
“Wal” — Cat had the splendid name of Walpurgia but nobody 
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apart from Henryk called her by it — “don’t be hard on J adwinia, 
please. Let her have her stories.” 

“They’re not stories at all,” said the child, tossing on her bed, 
“I’m going to get up now and dress and then I’m going dancing with 
Marys. I'll put on my new pink hat.” 

Cat became worried. — 

“No, no. There’s a cold wind today. You’ll wear your white hood 
or better still a headscarf. Your blue headscarf goes best with 
your face.” 

“Goes best with my face!” the child turned up her mouth, “Look 
at the way she talks, Daddy. I'll be forgetting my own language 
here. After all a literary artist must be able to talk correctly.” 

“There’s my literary artist,” Pancyr bent over and kissed his 
daughter on the forehead. Once again he was overcome by that sickly 
smell of fruit. He tried to straighten up, but Jadwinia with a mon- 
key-like movement grasped his neck with her thin arm. He looked 
at her anxiously. 

The child’s dark eyes had suddenly lit up with a wild look of 
terror and this made her appearance appalling. He made one more 
effort to free himself, but Jadwinia pulled him down and whispered 
with her lips to his ear: 

“But I won’t die just yet, will I? Will I, Daddy?” 

Henryk moved away at last and after a moment replied: 

“You do get the silliest thoughts into your head. And you're 
supposed to be a grown-up girl.” 


Professor Pyra came to Radogoszcz once a month and received 
his patients at the Orbis Hotel on the appointed hour with the pun- 
ctuality of a chronometer. His office was a huge room on the first 
floor, in which, it was always said, Paderewski had lived. It was 
a high-ceilinged colossus, a veritable palm court, with eight huge 
windows each as big as a gate. There was a glass-walled verandah 
projecting over the main street; here a huge leafy palm sprouted 
from a mighty pot. The room contained a piano and was filled with 
hortensias and enormous ferns; the floor was covered by a large red 
carpet and by the wall there was a tiny washstand, into which it 
looked as if Professor Pyra’s enormous hands and enormous face 
would fit only with difficulty. 

Fifteen minutes before their consultation, Pancyr and Jadwinié 
who, only after a struggle, had let herself be persuaded into wearing 





the blue headscarf, arrived in the corridor outside this monumental 
room. Chairs had been placed here, in which the patients sat waiting 
their turn; Pancyr and Jadwinia for the time being sat down in two 
expansive armchairs in the little hall. The child, who had been si 
lent since lunch, now bent her head like a bird perched on a branc 

giving Pancyr the impression that she was listening to some innéel 
voice. Her expression was serious and intent. 
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Pancyr was puzzled by this change, but knowing that it would 
irritate her if he stared at the expression on her face, he did so 
furtively. All the same he felt a stab at his heart whenever he looked 
at her. Dressed, Jadwinia looked worse than in bed. The transparent 
wax of her skin was like a paper lampshade through which a faint 
light shone. Two deep hollows had appeared near her mouth and 
her forehead was wrinkled with lines that cut right across it. But 
worst of all were her eyes — half-conscious and filled with terror. 
Jadwinia always looked as if she had just woken from a nightmare. 
All day Henryk had wanted to say something to cheer her up and 
had been unable to think of anything. He was very much troubled 
by this and for the first time in his life he felt a sort of shyness 
towards his daughter, as if she were some great lady, in whose pre- 
sence he did not know how to behave. Now as she sat hunched and 
silent, like a hurt animal, he wanted to touch her hand and say 
smmething, but he did not know how to do it. 

He did not have long to think about it. Somewhere a clock struck 
four and the Professor poked his head round the door, calling Jad- 
winia in, Pancyr started to get up but the Professor made a sign 
fo him to stay where he was. He remained seated. 

“Is that your daughter?” one of the patients sitting behind him 
asked. “She’s very pretty.” 

“Very pretty,” said a woman at the back, with conviction. 
“What’s her trouble?” 

Henryk pretended he had not heard the questions and began 
to think. His daughter — what did that mean? In fact what did any 
child mean? A person who had been called into existence, or rather 
suffering. Did you have the right to sentence anyone — your own 
child — to suffering and death? But was suffering inevitable? Did 
that fathead in the barber’s suffer? Or the strapping ‘Lady Ritz’? 
Or those teachers with their televisions and telephones? Why did 
Jadwinia have to be afflicted? Some sort of rebellion began to rise 
inside him; but what good would rebellion do? Jadwinia was ill, 
would suffer and would die; while he was healthy, would suffer and 
would live. Such were the vicissitudes of life. 

Jadwinia’s examination did not last long. Subdued and apprehen- 
sive she came slinking out of the surgery. Before he could say any- 
thing, Henryk had to go in to talk with the Professor. The few steps 
from his chair to the door were the longest he had ever taken and 
tertainly the most difficult. 

He was staggered by the grotesqueness of the huge hotel room. 
The Professor received patients at a round, ugly, supposedly contem- 
porary table and they sat down in large armchairs, facing each other, 
There was a few minute’s silence. 

“I’ve seen her before,” said Pyra, “and apart from that I know 
me — it’s been written up in our journal, Absolutely inex- 
plicable.” 
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“What is?” Pancyr’s tone was courteous. 

The professor sat mountainously in his chair, the small dark eye 
glowing in his huge face. At this point something in ithe natur 
of impatience appeared in them. He did not speak for some time, 
as waiting for Pancyr to say something. At last he stated reluc 
tantly: 

“Her organism does not respond to insulin.” 

“How do you explain that, Professor?” Pancyr asked, his tone 
still courteous. 

The professor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Science is helpless,” Henryk spoke the words for him. 

“The only things left are the medicines we had before the discov- 
ery of insulin,” said the Professor and grew thoughful. He was 
not looking at his interlocutor but was gazing towards the window, 
where the unbroken blue of a spring sky spread over the grey of the 
Department Store. 

“In other words, there isn’t anything,” said Henryk in a different 
tone. 

“Anything? Oh no, she must be fed well, get lots of fresh air...” 

“Do you think a change of climate would do any good?” 

“I don’t think anything. There is a new cure, though, but it’s 
a brute of a treatment.” 

“You couldn’t give it in this case?” 

“It might accelerate the process.” 

“What process?” 

“Of storing up sugar.” 

There was another silence for a while. 

“That means my daughter’s going to die?” Henryk asked in a low 
tone, feeling his voice breaking. 

“We all have to,” the Professor remarked. 

“But not at that age.” 

“Some sooner, some later.” 

Professor Pyra made a movement as if to get up. Henryk felt 
the beginnings of despair. 

“My daughter, Professor, is all I have.” 

The old doctor spread his hands in a gesture of helplessness. 

“My son was killed by the Germans,” he remarked softly, again 
not looking at Pancyr. 

Henryk stood up. 

“Oh, well,” he sighed, “How much do I owe you?” 

“Two hundred zlotys,” the Professor replied. 

Pancyr took two notes out of his wallet. The Professor, with 
a practised movement, scooped them into a small cash box on the 
table beside him. 

“Thank you, Professor,” said Pancyr. 

They shook hands. 

“Good-bye, Mr Pancyr,” the old man said in a tone of relief. 
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When he went out, Henryk Iooked around for his daughter. He 
did not recognize her at first. She had thrown off her headscarf 
and her head and face were framed by her ruffled hair. Her temper- 
ature was beginning to show in the flush on her cheeks. Her eyes 
were angry and expectant. She shook her head. 

“Come on then,” she said as he drew near, “let’s go dancing. 
Mummy said she’d be there at five. It’s almost five now.” 

Pancyr was so put out by the fact that he had failed to recognize 
his daughter that he did not know what to say. The child grew 
impatient. 

“Come on,” she said, rising abruptly out of her chair. She swayed 
on her unsteady legs. 

He took her hand and they went downstairs. The dancing was 
in the same building but the entrance was from the street. It was 
a beautiful day. In the ugly, garish room there were relatively few 
people. Halina and ‘Lady Ritz’ were already seated at a table on 
the edge of the dance floor. 

When they had sat down Henryk asked: 

“Where’s Marys? You were supposed to have a date with him.” 

“Oh, I did see him coming in,” said Halina, “but for some reason 
he didn’t come over. This whole business with Marys is just an 
excuse.” 

“That’s not true,” said Jadwinia resolutely. “How can I help it if 
Marys is simply a rat. Making a date and then standing me up.” 
“What sort of language is that? said Halina indignantly. 
“That’s the younger generation for you,” said ‘Lady Ritz’, adding 
fuel to the flames. 

Henryk noticed that Jadwinia had tears in her eyes. He ordered 
coffee and cakes but they were a long time coming. The band 
played one number and then another. No one came to the table. 
Pancyr saw that this upset Halina no less than Jadwinia. He began 
to feel sorry for his daughter and went to find Marys. 

He saw him at the bar, sitting on a tall stool next to two of his 
friends and went up to him. 

“Apparently you made a date with Jadwinia,” he said, “why 
haven’t you come over to our table?” 

“I didn’t make a date with her,” MaryS said, blushing to the roots 
of his hair, “it’s just her imagination again.” 

Pancyr was confused. 

“All right then,” he hurriedly tried to play the affair down. “Just 
dance with her once: we’re on our way home — she isn’t feeling 
very well.” 

Marys followed him. Pancyr felt as if he were leading a criminal. 
However the orchestra had just stopped playing and Marys sat down. 
He was uncomfortable, being the fifth at the table. 

“Have you learned to dance,” he asked Jadwinia. 

“I always could,” she retorted. 
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‘Lady Ritz’ was trying to change the subject. 

“I’m terribly sorry, Jadwinia, I had to take that pink hat | 
brought you yesterday. But it turned out that it had been put aside 
for the director’s wife. They gave me absolute hell.” 


Jadwinia paled. 

“What do you mean, you took my pink hat?” 

“While you were asleep. Your mother gave it me. I had to give 
it back to the director’s wife right away as she was driving to 
Warsaw.” 

“Mummy gave you my pink hat?” Jadwinia screamed hysteri- 
cally, “Mummy, how could you?” 

“Why did you give the hat back?” Pancyr asked angrily. 

“Didn’t you hear?” Halina snapped back at him, “it was reser- 
ved for the director’s wife.” 

“Don’t you think our child’s more important?” 

“You’re always spoiling her,” Halina remarked in a schoolmarm- 
ish tone. “How can you say that in front of her — that she’s 
more important.” 

Jadwinia’s eyes were full of tears. All the neighbouring tables 
looked at them with curiosity. Marys squirmed in his seat. 

“Let’s go now,” begged Jadwinia, “immediately. Straight home.” 

It was only now that the coffee arrived. Pancyr paid the bill 
at once. Jadwinia was the first on her feet. Halina and ‘Lady Ritz’ 
did not move. Understanding, he said: 

_ “Pll take Jadwinia home and stay with her. I suppose you'll 
hang on here, won’t you?” 

Halina agreed willingly. As Henryk and Jadwinia left the room, 
the orchestra started a tango, and they were in time to see Marys 
bow to Halina, who got up, majestically putting her hand on his 
shoulder. 

They found a taxi immediately. Jadwinia said nothing, she kept 
fiddling nervously with the badly-tiet knot of her blue headscarf. 
Just as they were turning into the street leading to their house, 
she touched her father on the knee. 


“Daddy,” she said very softly, “take me to Warsaw.” 
“I can’t,” he said gravely, “you have to stay with Mummy.” 
“But Mummy is so healthy,” sighed the girl. 


Cat opened the door and told him that his secretary had just 
phoned from Warsaw to say that Minister Dietrich wanted to see 
the whole executive of the Building Committee at nine o’clock. The 
train from Radogoszcz arrived in Warsaw at eight and he was to 
go straight to the Ministry from the station, where an office car 
would be waiting. 

Henryk made an impatient gesture. 
“You should have said I couldn’t come.” 
“It didn’t occur to me,” said Walpurgia, “I thought you'd ‘go.” 
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“Oh, well, I’ll have to go now,” Pancyr said angrily. “Give me 

acup of tea.” 

“But I have to put Jadwinia to bed,” the old woman protested. 

“Just look how feverish she is.” 

“You'll have to take her temperature.” 

“I know, thank you, but that won’t do much good. You’ll have 

to wait a minute for your tea.” 

Pancyr went into the dining room and sat down on the sofa. 

Then he lay down for a while and fell asleep. When he woke it was 

dark. Cat came in and turned on the wall lamps. 

“What will you have for supper?” she asked. 

“How’s Jadwinia?” His answer was a question. 

“She’s asleep now. She had 101.1. Very upset, telling the most 

fantastic stories and carrying on at her mother.” 

“What have you got for supper?” 

“Sour milk, potatoes, radishes..” , 

“That’s fine, I’m hungry. I never get sour milk at home.” 

“Which home?” Cat asked. 

“Mine”. 

“Oh, yours,” the old nurse sympathised ironically.” “What sort 

of a home is that, if you don’t get what you fancy?” 

_ “What would you know about it?” said Pancyr, waving his hand. 
After supper he went to the room where Jadwinia was sleeping 

and sat there for two hours. The child did not wake but he sat 

away from the bed so as not to hear the sound of her short breathing. 

The thoughts that passed through Henryk’s mind as he sat there were 

difficult to describe. They were chaotic, as always when he found 

himself outside the well-defined boundaries of his working life. 

Beyond them, his thoughts became fogged and formless. His child- 

hood and his youth came back to him. When he had been the same 

age as Jadwinia, things had been different; it had been the happiest 

period of his life. 

The train left at four: it was not worth undressing. At about 

eleven he went back to the dining room and once more lay down 

om the sofa. Cat had earlier woken Jadwinia and given her some 

tea and a piece of boiled chicken. She had hardly touched it and 


.|/then fallen once more into her unhealthy, feverish sleep. 


Much later, Halina came in. She sat down at the table and 
drank the cold tea, looking at her ex-husband with something like 
contempt as he lay on the sofa, across the table. Her expression 
was thoughtful and her hard features seemed to have frozen in 
alifeless mask. Again she seemed very beautiful to him. 


“I’ve seen your latest pictures,” he said. “First rate.” 

“It’s so easy to paint here,” Halina said sarcastically. 

“So it would seem, since you’re doing so well.” 

“You ruined my life,” she said between two sips of her tea. 
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“I could say the same about you.” After a minute he added: “With 
more justification, too.” 

“You think so?” 

“That child’s going to die,” Pancyr whispered. 

“I know,” said Halina unemotionally. 

“You don’t care about your own daughter.” 

“You taught me. How can I help it?” 

“What have I got to do with it?” 

“You were always so cold, so insincere.” 

“How about you?” 

“Let’s not start on the same old grudges. We could go on for- 
ever with those.” 

“What are you painting now?” 

“A nude.” 

“Of Marys?” 

“Yes, a nude of Marys. He poses well.” 

“How fortunate, to find a good model.” 

“There was a short silence. 

“If things get worse let me know.” 

“They are worse.” 

“I know, but I’ve got to go.” 

“If you must, you must.” 

“I have to see Dietrich. We’re still on that business of the Warsaw 
junction.” 

“You’re going to build Warsaw Central?” 

“That’s still some way off.” 

“Cat will let you know. She likes to send wires. She thrives on 
domestic tragedies.” 

“She’s led an empty life.” 

“Everyone has.” 

“Everyone?” 

“Everyone who's had anything to do with you. You blight other 
people’s lives.” 

“I have to go now: I don’t know if I’ll get a taxi.” 

“It’s still early.” 

He got up and took his packed bag into the hall. Cat came out 
of the kitchen with a parcel of ‘provisions’ for the journey. 

“Look, dear,” said Pancyr, “I’m not going to eat in the middle 
of the night.” 

“What about the morning?” Cat argued. 

With a sigh Pancyr took the paper bag done up with string. He 
went into Jadwinia’s room again. 

The light came from the next room. It was dim in here and the 
colours of the room faded. Because of this perhaps, the colour 
of Jadwinia’s face looked more normal. Or perhaps because she 
was sleeping in a more natural position, on her side, with her legs 
slightly drawn up and her hands under her cheek. Foreshorteneé 
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in this way, her face did not have that sad, sickly, mouselike 
expression. Her hair was gracefully disarranged and she looked al- 
most pretty. Her breathing too was practically regular. 

“Maybe we’re just imagining the whole thing,” Pancyr thought 
comforting himself. 

But at that moment Jadwinia stirred in her sleep, like a swimmer 
thrashing about in the water; she pulled her hands from under her 
cheek, contorted her eyebrows and a harsh, painful expression 
appeared on her face. It was obvious she was suffering in her sleep. 
But in a minute she had relaxed and then slept on. 

Henryk went out. As he was opening the door to the staircase, he 
felt a hand on his neck, and then the old nurse put her arms round 
him, pressing her face to his shoulder. 

“What’s going to happen, Henryk?” she whispered. 

“Nothing’s going to happen,” he said. “Everything passes.” And 
he slammed the door. 

He found a taxi straightaway. The driver was young, spirited 
and talkative; he obvously knew him by sight, because he addressed 
him by name and refrained from that abuse of the government, 
characteristic of his kind. 

“Just a short stay in Radogoszcz, sir?” 

“Yes, it was short.” 

“Warsaw’s the place for a really good time.” 

“I’ve got other things on my mind.” 

“Of course, but isn’t it worth having a bit of fun now and then?” 

The station was dead and dirty. The train was already waiting. 
Outside the spring night was dark and warm. The sky was filled 
with white clouds which broke here and there to reveal a golden 
posy of stars. It was a beautiful night. In the next compartment two 
old railwaymen were playing cribbage. A third man was chaffing 
them and the old men were laughing. 

It was cold in the carriage, though. Pancyr covered his legs with 
his coat, leaned back and tried to sleep. But it was not till the train 
had started and gathered speed that he finally dozed off. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 
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A LARGER ORBIT 
OF INTERESTS 


HE fifteenth anniversary of 

People’s Poland was an 
occasion for many commemorative 
articles, reports summing up the 
results achieved in various spheres 
of economic and cultural life, and 
analyses of the changes taking 
place in the world and in Poland. 

The attitude of the older gene- 
ration of the Polish intelligentsia 
seems to be represented by 
Zygmunt Mycielski, composer, mu- 
sicologist and writer, in Zycie War- 
szawy, No. 178. The following are 
extracts from it: 


“In order to appreciate our 
present position and accomplish- 
ments, I have tried to examine the 
situation in Poland as an outsider, 
who is not blinded by his own 
engagement in the destiny of our 
country and her prospects. In this 
way I can see what is happening 
more clearly and objectively, and 
the scope of my vision is larger 
than the area of land inhabited by 
those twenty-nine million people, 
of whom I am one. 

“Over many decades. our 
energies were completely ex- 
hausted by the effort to preserve 
our national character alone; they 
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were concentrated on matter 
which were no problem to nations 
whose statehood was undisputed. 
This also meant that more uni- 
versal questions, as well as econo- 
mic problems, were pushed into the 
background. Patriotism was our 
raison d’étre — a patriotism not 
far removed from chauvinism. For 
other nations independence was 
second nature, but for us, what 
could be more important than the 
fight for our country and the 
defence of her fortunes? 

“Today, by joining the Socialist 
camp, we have for the first time in 
centuries entered an orbit of inter- 
ests larger than the purely natio- 
nal. This is the result not only of 
political circumstances, but also of 
world-wide processes; technologi- 
cal developments are integrating 
our planet, standardizing its parts, 
and demography is forcing people 
to seek larger societies than those 
held together by national characte 
ristics. We are in the thick of 
a truly international competition, 
and the fate of that entity which 
we call Poland and the Poles 
depends on the part we play in it 

“I can see that the ambitions 
of a young Pole today, whether 
from town or country, 
removed from those of his counter 
part thirty or fifty years ag 
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Qbviously at the moment this 
iifference is measured by the ma- 
rial standards of progress — 
what we call ‘chasing’ wealthier 
societies. 

“The flexibility with which the 
tate and the people approach the 
economic and political side of our 
fational undertaking seems to me 
to be its fundamental and distin- 
guishing characteristic. Today col- 
lective efforts to achieve prosperity 
are found in many countries, while 
1 jealously-guarded national indi- 
viduality is no longer an end in 
itself but only the means to accom- 
plshments shared by the whole 
world. We are living in an age 
which seeks points of similarity 
ind not of specific difference. Each 
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again we should not stress differ- 
ences but point out the similarities 
which determine the evolution of 
the world, so long as we believe 
in that evolution.” 


DIPLOMATIC REPORT 


OS 29 and 30 of the weekly 

Polityka contained statements 
made by Polish diplomats on the 
relations between Poland and the 
countries in which they are accred- 
ited. Here are some extracts. 


Eugeniusz Milnikiel, Polish 
Ambassador to Great Britain: 


“Up to 1939 Anglo-Polish rela- 
tions were not very lively. The 
many traditional ties between 
Poland and the countries of West- 
ern Europe had not directly in- 
cluded Great Britain. Neither 
country, in fact, knew much about 
the other. There had never been 
a sizeable Polish colony in the 
British Isles, nor was there any 
vigorous cultural exchange or even 
tourism between the two countries. 

“The second world war changed 
this state of affairs. In fact, the 
transformation was not confined 
to this, for the war shattered 
Britain’s insularity and set in 
motion a process which many 
Englishmen today describe as 
‘Europeanisation’ or, more preci- 
sely, ‘Continentalisation’. However 
the forging of closer Anglo-Polish 
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relations occupies a special place 
in this process. A few facts are 
enough. After the defeat of France 
thousands of Poles came over to 
Britain. Here they formed the Pol- 
ish Army in the West, and here 
Poland’s pilots and sailors fought 
in Britain’s most critical days. 

“The post-war period had 
various phases: without discussing 
them, it can be said in general 
that the first post-war decade 
neither developed nor consolidated 
the friendship which had started 
with our common struggle during 
the war. Many factors contributed 
to this. But there is no point in 
listing them, for that period is 
over, I believe mever to return. 
Instead it is better to discuss those 
things which bring us _ closer 
together... 

“In their latest chapter, which 
covers the last two or three years, 
Anglo-Polish relations have made 
great progress. Every year thou- 
sands of Poles come to Britain and 
thousands of Polish emigrés and 
Britons go to Poland. Warsaw is 
visited by outstanding figures in 
the worids of economics, politics, 
science and art. A Polish mathe- 
matician, Professor Kuratowski, is 
one of the first foreigners to 
receive an honorary doctorate in 
Scotland, while Professor Kotar- 
bitiski, President of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, is the guest 
of British philosophers. Famous 
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British universities are the scenes 
of meetings and discussions with 
Polish university rectors, econ. 
mists and sociologists. For seven 
months now, Polish films hay 
been received here with th 
greatest interest, bordering m 
occasion on enthusiasm. The 
‘Rapacki Plan’ is the subject of 
lively debate. Other examples are 
legion: the singing of Mazowsz, 
Piatkowski throwing the discus, 
the concert of the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic. Economic policies, the 
Poznan Fair, even the reconstruc- 
tion of Warsaw — these too ar 
examples of things Polish which 
interest people in Britain. Quite 
apart from more tangible exports, 
such as Polish ham and bacon — 
of which the British are still no 
buying enough. 


“Is the whole picture then » 
rosy? Again a whole list of shor 
comings could be cited. In my 
opinion too little is known abot 
Polish literature and art; too littl 
is known about Auschwitz, and ib 
lessons too little appreciatel 
For our part we do not knov 
enough about the British genius fe 
organization and our knowledg 
of the British way of life is ta 
often based on anecdotes. But thi 
cannot be helped; it is impossibl 
to make good in a few years tl 
neglect of centuries. But I am no 
I think, over-optimistic if I say th 
a beginning has been made 
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scenes}a good one at that. If the work 
- with| we have begun is to be completed, 
scon.|it is absolutely essential that an 
even||atmosphere of honest endeavour 
hayejand international understanding 
the] be created. I think that in this 
g gp jrespect both Britain and Poland — 
Thejeach according to her capabili- 
ct off ties — can and must continue to 
3 an| play their part. The opportunities 


rwsze,| are great.” 


. 
Phil-| Stanistaw Gajewski, Polish 
L the| Ambassador to France: 

struc- 


“Nowadays it is almost a cliché 
© ati totalk of the traditional friendship 
whith} between France and Poland; but 
Quite} this friendship is just as lively as 
ports} ever, both here and in France. This 
om iI have seen for myself in the 
ll nol course of my five-year appoint- 
ment in Paris. Although these tra- 
en piditional bonds of friendship are 
shor-| Something that is durable and 
. my} uichanging, relations between our 
about} two countries in the last fifteen 
litte] years have nevertheless had their 
nd ik} WS and downs. ‘These have 
iatei| Obviously corresponded to general 
knov| developments in the international 
1s fr} Situation, to the rise and fall in the 
ledg} “mperature of the cold war, and 
s taj finally to the evolution of the po- 
thf litical situation in France. 
ssibk “The jubilant atmosphere of 
s thi Victory over the common enemy 
, nog by the anti-Nazi alliance, in which 
rth his period began, at first made 
ma Possible the establishment of 
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closer, extensive relations between 
Poland and France in many fields. 
The significant consolidation of 
cultural relations (a cultural agree- 
ment was signed in 1947), arrange- 
ments concerning the repatriation 
of Poles from France, several eco- 
nomic conventions (in particular 
the Franco-Polish agreement on 
compensation for French property 
nationalised in Poland), and finally 
the positive statements by French 
statesmen on the lasting character 
of our Western frontier — all these 
took place in the the palmy days 
of 1945. 


“In the past few years cultural 
contacts in particular — in the arts 
and sciences, in sport and tour- 
ism — have been extended and 
made more durable. Economic 
relations, whose scale depends only 
on the export and import poten- 
tial of both partners, have been 
completely normalized. In politics, 
we are following a doctrine of co- 
existence, according to which 
countries with different social 
systems, belonging to different 
alliances, try consciously to harmo- 
nize their relationship, while re- 
specting the principle of non- 
interference in each others internal 
affairs. 


“There are many tasks awaiting 
our mission in the near future: the 
final resolution of problems still 
unsolved (the question of the Pol- 
ish Library in. Paris and the French 
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Institute in Poland, for example); 
the best adjustment of our com- 
mercial relations in the light of 
the genuine difficulties of finding 
a market for Polish coal in France; 
the full regularization and legaliz- 
ation of the cultural and educa- 
tional life of Poles domiciled in 
France; or the conclusion of a new 
cultural agreement to succeed that 
of 1947, which has expired. 


“In my opinion we will be able 
to carry out all these tasks. For 
in the first place they have arisen 
out of the peaceful policy of our 
People’s state; secondly, their 
realization is in the interests of 
both France .and Poland, since 
eloser relations between them are 
certainly essential to stability and 
peace in Europe. 


“Although — or perhaps be- 
cause — Poland has many friends 
in France, there are certain groups 
which are trying to poison the 
atmosphere between us and return 
to the bitterest years of the cold 
war. I am deeply convinced that 
it is not these influences which 
will be decisive in the development 
of Franco-Polish relations. For 
these are based on the politics of 
geography, which bind Poland and 
France. Our two countries cannot 
afford to be alienated in the face 
of growing’ revisionist and re- 
vanchist tendencies in West Ger- 


many and the activities of those 
promoting ‘them... Our. countries 
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cannot afford to ignore the sear 
for ways and means of achieving 


détente and peaceful co-operatim | 


between nations.” 


Juliusz Katz-Suchy, 
Ambassador to India: 


“The friendly relations ani 
opportunities for co-operation 
between Poland and independent 
India arise mainly from the great 
changes that have taken place all 
over the world in the past fifteen 
years. As a result Poland has 
become a member of the Socialist 
group of nations and free India 
one of the great Asian powers. 

“Parallels between the histories 
of the two countries, which have 
both suffered the tragic experience 
of foreign domination; their 
common love of peace and anti- 
colonial principles; their need for 
dynamic economic development to 
overcome the backwardness ol 
their economies; the grim legacies 
of their pasts — all these have 
created a natural basis for the 
profitable development of trade 
and political co-operation, founded 
on the five principles of peaceful 


Polish 


coexistence. “Panch Sheel” — as 
it is called in India — is a 
permanent achievement of _ the 


foreign policy of the Socialist 
countries and of those non-Socialist 
countries which strive for peace, 
among whom India stands in the 
forefront. 
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“This co-operation has been 
expressed in the United Nations, 
in the Control Commissions for 
Korea and Vietnam and, bilater- 
ally, in the form of frequent con- 
sultations and reciprocal visits of 
prime ministers and various dele- 
gations. 

“Indians consider that Polish 
experiences in building Socialism 
and overcoming economic diffi- 
culties provide valuable material 
for comparisons which can help 
them in the future. Our discussions 
m transformation of agriculture 
have attracted great interest in 
India. 

“The Indian programme for 
eonomic development, and in 
Joarticular their programme for 
industrialization and their attempts 
to-reduce the gap between India 
and countries which are econo- 
mically and technologically devel- 
oped, together with the economic 
changes in Poland, provide a basis 
for fruitful economic co-operation. 
In particular, Polish developments 
inthe past fifteen years have made 
it possible to base such co-operation 
on new and sound principles. To- 
day Polish industry is in a position 
to supply the expanding Indian 
eonomy with an ever wider 
variety of machinery and complete 
industrial plants, which can play 
anot unimportant part in Indian 


_|industrialization. India pays for 
‘[sich machinery on 


the most 
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advantageous terms possible for 
her — by the export of raw 
materials and manufactured goods... 

“The turnover between Poland 
and India is still modest; its 
momentum and development pro- 
spects, are however very encour- 
aging. 

“As for science and culture, in 
addition to exchange visits by 
scientists and extensive contacts 
between the Polish Academy of 
Sciences and scientific establish- 
ments in India, there have been 
several exhibitions in both coun- 
tries, which have certainly brought 
greater mutual knowledge and 
a closer relationship. 

“Poland is enormously inter- 
ested in Indian problems, as can 
be seen from the popularity of 
various Indian works published in 
Poland, for example, Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s The Discovery of India 
and the Autobiography of M. K. 
Gandhi and Gandhi and Gandhism 
by E.M.S. Namboodiripad, the 
former Chief Minister of Kerala. 
This mutual interest arises from 
an understanding of the new ties 
between India and Poland, which 
have brought us closer together de- 
spite the geographical distance and 
social and cultural differences.” 

Antoni Szymanowski, Polish 
Ambassador to Sweden: 


“The friendly and lively rela- 
tions between Poland and Sweden, 
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their mutual interests and amity, 
all spring from obvious conditions 
of geography and economics. The 
two countries are made to be eco- 
nomic partners, since Poland is 
Sweden’s natural gateway to the 
whole of South East Europe, the 
Balkans and the Near East. And 
since the war two things have 
worked directly to bring Poland 
and Sweden closer together. 


“First, at a critical period, 
Sweden provided humanitarian 
assistance. The thousands of Poles 
evacuated from Hitler’s concentra- 
tion camps, stayed for a long time 
in Sweden and were given there 
a warm reception. In Poland Swed- 
ish missions organised hospitals 
and provided valuable equipment, 
medicines and clothing. 


“Second, the immediate post- 
war years opened up prospects for 
very vigorous, far-reaching eco- 
nomic relations to the benefit 
of both sides. The recipe was 
simple — Swedish iron ore and 
technical equipment for consid- 
erable supplies of Polish coal. 
In fact, during the period imme- 
diately after the War it was our 
coal which helped Sweden to 
solve her critical fuel problem. 


“Today, contacts between Po- 
land and Sweden are developing 
mainly along economic and cultur- 
al lines. 
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“As far as trade is concernej 
our interests and ambitions, whid 
are shared by commercial circly 
in Sweden, go far beyond the pre 
sent scope of trade, which 4 
unsatisfactory in two respects. 


“First, turnover is extremely 
low. This can harldy be considerej 
satisfactory, since it by no meam 
reflects potentialities, and inevi- 
tably affects our contacts with 
Sweden in general. 


“Second, in the past few years, 
difficulties have arisen in balance 
ing trade, because of a funda 
mental change in the structure of 
exports. Sweden is changing over 
to liquid fuels, and her imports af 
coal have undergone a _ drastic 
reduction. It is essential, therefore, 
to widen the range of our exports 
This year there has been a consi¢ 
erable increase in exports d 
rolled goods. But we could expor 
other goods — for instance, chemi 
cals, agricultural produce ani 
various foodstuffs. 


»sweden is still exporting to wu 
the same quantity of iron ore, # 
well as electrical equipment, ball 
bearings and other high-quality 
industrial goods. But if our import 
are to continue or to increase j 
amy considerable margin, an it 
tense effort must be made # 
balance them with a substantid 
rise in exports. 
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“Apart from this there is the 
gide field of marine cooperation — 
in shipping and shipbuilding, in 
e pre |salvage operations, and in joint 
ch jj {maintenance of the Baltic fisheries. 


erned, 
which 


ts. “Our cultural relations with 
Sweden are also becoming more 
emell| itive. The high standards of 
ab Swedish learning and technology 
nang are attracting to Sweden not only 
inevi |.stablished scholars but also the 
wig younger scientists. There are 
numerous contacts with and visits 
to Sweden. Our interest in medi- 
years, : 
slang. jie, agriculture, architecture, 
unda- |history and various aspects of 


re of @chnology is particularly keen. 


oveti “Swedish interest in Poland is 
rts diconcentrated mainly on the arts 
rastit}and social sciences. The Ministry of 
efor }Art and Culture has invited a 
port isroup of eminent representatives 
msi¢ fof Swedish cultural life to come 
8 @lto Poland this autumn. In the 
xpor Ispring we showed a comprehensive 
hemi exhibition of Polish painting in 
ani !Sweden; it was received with. great 
interest. 





tow} “We have great hopes of con- 
re, a tats between youth and social 
ball} anizations, especially the trade 
sality unions and the co-operative move- 
port ments, which are the two great 
e by forces of social life in Sweden; of 
» ing Meetings between Baltic countries, 
le td of the interest shown by 
antid) Swedish tourists in the attractions 
of Poland.” 
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N front of me lies a pile of 

periodicals, all of which have 
appeared within the past two 
months. Choice is not easy, the 
more so because the period under 
consideration saw many important 
economic events. The second ple- 
nary session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the P.U.W.P. has taken 
place; a partial reform of the price 
structure has been carried out (an 
increase in the prices of beef and 
railway tickets, and a cut in prices 
of shoes, textiles and some food 
products such as rice, herrings 
etc.). Poznan has been the scene of 
the annual International Fair. In 
addition, the 15th anniversary of 
the Polish People’s Republic has 
provided the occasion for many 
articles over the last few months 
analyzing achievements which — 
particularly im the economic 
field — are genuinely impressive, 
in spite of the many shortcomings 
still in evidence. 


Here however we shall not 
dwell upon the articles dealing 
with all these problems: readers 
will find them reviewed elsewhere 
in this and subsequent issues. But 
I want here to touch upon several 
articles of significance to those 
interested im the theory and 
practice of Polish economic life. 
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In June Professor Edward 
Lipifski celebrated the 45th anni- 
versary of the commencement of 
his academic career. Nos 23, 24 and 
25 of Zycie Gospodarcze (Economic 
Life) contained his work “The 
Essence and Limits of Decentra- 
lization”. 

Professor Lipinski’s analysis is 
as complex as the aspect of life 
with which he is dealing. He is not 
slow to criticize where criticism is 
due. But his study is no mere 
appraisal of a single problem. It 
contains a very substantial amount 
of theory. 

Lipifiski states that “the fore- 
most issue of our times is the 
acceleration and rationalization of 
economic development, and its 
liberation from the impact of 
chance.” He goes on: “The idea 
of a planned economy stems mainly 
from the recognition that, in 
a given historical situation, many 
potentially possible modes of 
growth and development exist. 
And these can be set in action only 
by centralization, by the ‘institu- 
tionalization’ of the process by 
which decisions are made, together 
with attempts at making this 
process less personal, more real- 
istic and more scientific. Here lies 
the essence of the superiority of 
a socialist over a capitalist eco- 
nomy. But this superiority becomes 
fact only on condition that certain 
rules of the game are observed.” 
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Within the scope of the proble 
under consideration they can } 
reduced to the correct determim. 
tion of the proper proportioy 
between centralized and decentrd. 
ized economic decisions. 
Opposing views commonly heli, 
Professor Lipifiski states that “th 
socialization of the means of pr. 
duction and the achievement of the 
best possible balance of the pm 
duetive elements do not autome 
tically secure the highest innove 
tion co-efficient”, because “depend. 
ing on the methods of planning 
greater or smaller obstacle 
appear, which hamper the intro- 
duction of innovations, even of the 
more effective type.” 


The first of these obstacles i 
bureaucracy. This term is used by 
Professor Lipifiski in a _ specid 
sense. He states that as technique 
improve, the number of white 
collar workers in an enterprise — 
which is a “basic link in the 
process of social production” — 
grows more rapidly than the 
number of manual workers. Ont 
should not maintain, then, that the 
more white-collar workers there 
are, the greater is the bureaucracy. 
But the danger grows when al 
enterprise is deprived of the spiril 
of innovation. “The introduction 4 
any kind of innovation into the 
production process,” writes Pro 
fessor Lipifiski, “meets with tre 
mendous resistance, regardless oi 
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the type of economy; the réle of 
a manager-leader lies in over- 
coming this resistance.” Professor 
Lipifski does not believe that 
a centralized system, that is to say 
one in which an enterprise is 
steered from above by a central 
planner, alone creates conditions 
which favour the introduction 
of innovations. “Even with the 
most perfect planning,” he says, 
“,. phenomena which the plan did 
not envisage make their appea- 
rance...” And it cannot be other- 
wise, since “the process of pro- 
duction is not an activity based on 
mechanical routine,” because 
human beings participate in it, and 
between them there arise relation- 
ships which cannot be anticipated 
a priori. “The manager is faced 
with a problem complicated both 
sociologically and politically: the 
teadiness of workers to increase 
the amount and quality of their 
work. Socialism, as a growing 
economic process, is bound to 
employ workers whose mentality 
is not amenable to the tasks such 
a process of development involves. 


“The manager should therefore 
possess prerogatives which would 
illow him to take independent 
decisions in the field of remunera- 
tion, work norms, organization and 
the diversification of production, 
according to the conditions pre- 
vailing at the time, and in order 
to utilize most effectively the exist- 
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ing potential of productive forces. 
In addition, investment decisions 
should be more and more decentral- 
ized. Professor Lipinski generalizes: 
“The decentralization of decision- 
making is justified when a rapid 
reaction to a change of conditions, 
i.e. the shortest possible period of 
adaptation governs the efficiency 
of action.” However, “making 
management scientific is not 
enough to guarantee a proper and 
sufficient readiness to introduce 
innovations... Real economic prog- 
ress occurs only when the quality 
of the product is satisfactory and 
its social costs correct... 


“The advantages of decentraliza- 
tion increase as production comes 
closer to the consumer’s mar- 
ket ...”, because “the arbitrariness 
of administrative planning arises 
out of disregard for the limits and 
proportions of production, which in 
turn causes a waste of the means 
of production, their bad allocation, 
bottlenecks and social resistance.” 
We must avoid this arbitrariness 
and, as Professor Lipifski empha- 
sizes, “not remove administrative 
orders and replace them by market 
indications. The point is to make 
these orders economically rational.” 
This can be achieved, for instance, 
by supplementing the system of 
orders from above with a system 
of decentralized orders. 


even though “ex- 
is not an 


“ 


However, 
cessive centralization 
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efficient type of organization”, 
decentralization cannot be conti- 
nued haphazardly. The basis on 
which an enterprise is run, main- 
tains Professor Lipifski, is “autho- 
rity and hierarchy of dependence”, 
so that “a demand for the demo- 
cratization of management en- 
counters its natural limits’. Such 
a limit is the manager of an enter- 
prise. After discussing the cha- 
racteristics which the manager 
should possess, Professor Lipitski 
argues that he cannot depend upon 
his subordinates. “Sentimental 
myths about falsely understood 
democracy in the factory, based on 
the principle of the dependence of 
the manager on those managed, 
stem from a misunderstanding of 
the essence of social organization 
connected with the economic 
process of production.” Empha- 
sizing that “managing does not 
mean ruling, just as educating 
does not mean drilling,” Professor 
Lipinski outlines the following way 
out: “A fall in the quality and 
quantity of work, the disintegra- 
tion of discipline in places of work, 
reach serious proportions. No 
change of pattern will remove the 
evil, nor will an increase in wages 
do away with it. Higher wages 
without increased productivity of 
labour only create inflationary 
pressures, undermining the founda- 
tions of the economy. Complete 
clarity of view must prevail here... 
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A change of the mode of manage, 
ment and a change of atmospher 
in places of work constitute the 
basic foundations of the reform 
There is no reason to suppose 
that the working class will not 
understand the magnitude of this 
problem.” 

The monthly Inwestycje i Bu- 
downictwo (Investments and Build- 
ing) published in its May issue 
a number of articles dealing with 
one of the most _ important 
problems of our economy: the 
effectiveness of investment. A 
national investment conference is 
to be held at the end of the year, 
to discuss the objectives put for- 
ward in this field at the Third 
Congress of the P.U.W-P. 


Professor Jézef Pajestka dis- 
cussed in the same issue “The 
Principles of Analysis of the 
Effectiveness of Investment in 
Decentralized Enterprises”, a sub- 
ject not unconnected with the 
trend towards the decentralization 
of economic management. Pro- 
fessor Pajestka’s theoretical con- 
siderations are based on three 
premises: (1) They are concerned 
with a defined investment project 
and not with the general level of 
investment outlays. (2) Decentral- 
ized investment is incorporated 
into the overall system of economic 
incentives for enterprises which 
means that these enterprises are 
materially responsible for manag- 
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ing the funds entrusted to them. 
(3) They are based on fitting 
decentralized investment processes 
into the overall economic plans and 
overall national economic policy. 

We know that timing has a 
great bearing on the effectiveness 
of investments. This problem is 
discussed from a practical point of 
view by Mieczystaw Rakowski, in 
his article, “The Question of the 
Interest Rate on Investments”. 
Rakowski sets out to prove that 
“he introduction of the high 
interest rate of 15-18 per cent, 
instead of the present 7-10 per 
cent, will be of considerable 
practical importance and will 
result not in slowing down technic- 
al progress, but in eliminating 
wastage and increasing the incen- 
tive to look for capital-saving 
silutions. There are very many of 
the latter which lend themselves 
to practical application.” 


The rationalization of manage- 
ment and overall improvement also 
have a place in the field of inter- 
tal trade. Gospodarka Planowa 
Planned Economy), No. 6, contains 
awn article by Mieczystaw Lesz, 
Minister of Internal Trade, entitled: 
‘The Struggle for a Sectional 
Balance”, The author states at 
the outset: “As a result of a rapid 
growth in the production of market 
tommodities, of an improvement 
in the efficiency of labour, and 
of a regular completion of plans, 
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coupled at the same time with 
a modest increase in wages, an 
overall equilibrium was establish- 
ed on the market in 1958, and the 
stocks, which were previously too 
low, have been replenished. Thus 
conditions in which we may strive 
for a sectional balance (segmental 
or partial as it is sometimes 
termed) have been created. Now 
the point is that the task of trade, 
with an overall balance of supply 
and demand already existing, is 
to achieve this balance in parti- 
cular sections.” 


Lesz discusses the means used 
in this struggle. One of them is 
the export of surpluses in exchange 
for ‘deficit’ goods. In 1958 the 
value of this form of compensatory 
clearing transactions — between 
the socialist countries — was more 
than 110 milion roubles; in 1957 it 
amounted only to 26 million. Sec- 
ond, the principle has been intro- 
duced that the consumer goods 
industry produces only on the 
basis of orders from the trade, 
unless it wants to produce at its 
own risk. The sectional plan must 
be based on orders from trade. 
organizations. In this way pro- 
duction is no longer based on the 
previously-approved central plan. 
Third, trade establishments have 
gained the right of choosing their 
suppliers. In addition, price re- 
ductions are made for goods which 
are out of fashion, out of season, or 








60 THE PRESS 
which do not sell. An important 
tool in the market stabilization 
policy are price changes, both of 
the compensation type, and — as 
funds permit — of the type favour- 
able to the consumer. 

In his article Lesz.stresses that 
the struggle for a sectional balance 
requires further improvements of 
the production planning system. Of 
particular importance here is a 
departure from planning in terms 
of average prices and estimating 
the value of production at selling 
prices, in favour of planning the 
volume of production, and its 
value in terms of cost. Thus the 
factors which are even today 
inducing enterprises to favour 
more expensive goods to the 
detriment of those less expensive, 
will disappear. The author also 
emphasizes the necessity for ex- 
pediting and developing adver- 
tising, in order — among other 
things — to help form the tastes 
and needs of the consumer. 

In the previous issue I men- 
tioned an article by Mieczyslaw 
Mieszcezankowski “Cut Down the 
Birth Rate” (Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 
20). In the 27th number of this 
weekly Stanislaw Markowski takes 
issue with the author in an ex- 
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pressively titled article “Is , 
Disaster Really Pending?” Mar 
kowski’s answer is — in contrag 
to that of Mieszczankowski — tha 
this foreboding has no foundation 
In the first place, the presen 
higher population increase is the 
result of a drop in the mortality 
rate and not of an increase in the 
birth rate. Secondly, at the pre 
sent rate of increase we shall reach 
the pre-war population level only 
after six years. 

Markowski therefore thinks 
that there is no reason to introduce 
a national population restriction 
policy; moreover, he argues, the 
means proposed by Mieszczankow- 
ski — mainly the reduction of 
family allowces would be 
ineffective anyway. Markowski 
also believes that there is no 
foundation for fears that we shall 
be unable to feed our growing 
population. 

“These remarks”, writes Mar- 
kowski, “should not be understood 
as an encouragement to repro- 
duction. On the contrary, appeals 
for more sense and more discipline 
in the matter of natural increase 
are very much in order.” 


Stanistaw Albinowski 
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LEAVE IT TO LIGNITE 


ROWN coal — a younger brother of bituminous coal by millions 

of yeurs — was actually looked down upon as a fuel until the last war. 
Before. that only the practical Czechs and Germans had engaged in 
extracting it. In Poland 18,000 tons of brown coal were mined in 1937 — 
against 36 million tons of bituminous coal. 

But that is now ancient history. New, efficient machines, new 
methods of working on seams and, above all, the new needs of industry, 
have increased the attractiveness of brown coal. It turned out to be 
atheap, convenient and easily accessible raw material for the production 
of power. Within the last twenty years the extraction of brown coal in 
Europe has increased almost twice as fast as that of bituminous coal. 
In 1937, 242 million tons were extracted in Europe; in 1955 annual pro- 
duction reached 517 million tons. Electric power stations are the main 
eonsumer of this production. The rdédle of brown coal in Poland is 
similar to that in Europe as a whole. 

All this, however, does not sufficiently explain why it has been 
decided to expand intensively the mining of brown coal in Poland, 
acountry in which the extraction of bituminous coal has today reached 
a level of 95 million tons (fifth among world producers), and where 
reserves are estimated at 83 milliard tons in seams reaching a depth 
of 1,000 metres. 

This expansion of the mining of brown coal was needed by power- 
producing establishments, developing very rapidly in this country. The 
deep bituminous coal mines in Silesia would not have been able — as we 
can now see — to meet the 
gtowing demand for fuel, espe- TUROW 
cially since hard coal is an 
important item in Polish exports. 

The. development of opencast 
mines for brown coal is in addi- 
tio almost twice as fast as for its 
bituminous counterpart, and, last 
but not least, it requires lower 
investment costs. Further, both 
the construction of mines and 
their consequent exploitation can 
be completely mechanized. As a. Remy 
result, the cost of a ton of bitu- E> es 
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THE WIELKOPOLSKA BASIN as much as 250-280 zt. Eya 
if we take into consideration th 
osissiw lower calorific value of brow 
coal (about 2,000 cal. per ky 
ATW compared with bituminous cy 
<Q (5,000 cal. per kg.), the propositia 
ny remains an economic one. Finally 
a social aspect has also been take 
Pe into account; work on brown coi 
2s ee weaovssawew is easier and safer, and brow 
coal beds can be found in Polani 
TwREKO Apanew in industrially virgin region 
Thus the mining of brown coi 
can contribute to their indus 

trialization and will increase employment. 

These arguments, often diverse, were at the basis of the decision 
to promote brown coal in this country. Not without influence also wer 
the experiences and results obtained by our neighbours, especially th 
German Democratic Republic, the first and the largest producer of brow 
coal (212 million tons in 1957) in the world, the Soviet Union, Czecho 
slovakia, and the German Federal Republic. These are also countrie 
which — with the exception of the German Democratic Republic — 
have (like Poland) abundant reserves of bituminous coal. 

It has now been ascertained that the geological reserves of brown 
coal in Poland are as follows: 
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Turéw 1,158 million tons 

The Wielkopolska Basin 858 * 

Other areas — approx. 1,000 ae “f 
Total approx. 3,000 million tons 


These three regions are situated in the western half of Poland. Ever 
at the maximum rate of exploitation, which we do not expect to read 
until 1975, they will last for several decades. By that time, we hope 
nuclear energy and other fuels will fully replace to-day’s raw materials 
which will go into well-earned retirement. Nevertheless, the inde 
fatigable geologists are still promising new discoveries. 

Out of three regions: Turéw, squeezed into the south-western par! 
of the country, the Wielkopolska Basin, between Poznan and Warsaw — 
almost at the geographical centre of Poland — and the rich fields o 
the Noteé and Middle Odra rivers, the first two will be the first to & 
developed. Over the mext few years they will bear the brunt of th 
programme of brown coal extraction. In these two regions the State wil 
invest a total of over 20 milliard zlotys in the next seven years. 

Long term credits of 400 million roubles, obtained by Poland from 
the German Democratic Republic, will be of great assistance in realizil 
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this project. They will take the form of equipment, particularly heavy 
machinery for working on earth and coal, technical data and professional 
advice. The German Democratic Republic, a country with a great deal 
of experience in this branch of industry, will also provide training for 
Polish engineers and workers. The fact that coal will be taken as 
repayment of the loan is very much in Poland’s favour. For many years 
practically the whole production of the opencast mine Turéw-1 has 
been exported in little freight cars across the border river Nysa to 
a German power-station at Hirschfelde. This co-operation will develop 
still further in the future. Besides, in accordance with an agreement 
signed in 1957, Poland is to export to the German Democratic Republic 
twlled goods, ball bearings, cables and castings for the production of 
coal-mining machinery. 

Before we begin to describe in greater detail the present situation 
in particular regions, it would not be out of place to look at the position 
in general perspective. It is probably worth mentioning that by 1947 
the production of brown coal in Turéw and in other smaller mines in 
the Western and Northern Territories (except, of course, the Wielko- 
polska Basin) surpassed German production in these territories in 1935; 
it amounted then to 3,160 thoustand tons, in 1947 it was 4,700 thousand 
tons. This result has been achieved in spite of the fact that Poland 
took over completely devastated collieries: flooded, mined, burned-out 
and stripped of equipment. 


The mining programme alone — since the power programme 
deserves a separate treatment — in its full dimensions looks as follows: 





Basi Production 
- (in thousand tons) 

1959 1965 1975 
Turéw 5,600 16,600 20,000 
Wielkopolska 1,500 10,000 14,200 *) 
Odra-Noteé 
and small mines — 1,000 20,000 
Poland 7,100 27,600 54,200 *) 


*) Plans have now been increased; total production in 1975 is to reach 60 million tons. 


As can be seen from the above table the promising fields in the 
tegions of the middle Odra, upper Nysa and Noteé will enter into the 
production picture only at a later stage. Let us deal, then, with the 
next five-year period between 1960 and 1965, especially since this 
period will see the biggest and, financially and technically, most con- 
tentrated investment outlays in Poland, aimed at providing abundant 
Sources of power. 
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First, the south-western corner of the map. 

Turéw. The very location of this basin is of a peculiar characte 
It is a strip between the borders with Czechoslovakia and the Germa 
Democratic Republic, over 30 kilometres deep and 3'/2 kilometres wid: 
at the bottom. After the development of opencast mines the “bottom’ 
of the strip will be joined with the rest of the country by a corride 
of untouched earth only 300 metres wide. Bogatynia, a town locate 
there, and the present seat of the management of the Combine, receives 
drinking water from Czechoslovakia, electric: power from the Germay 
Democratic Republic, and T.V. programmes from both Prague and 
Dresden. The building of a trunk road and a railway line through 
Czechoslokavia to Jelenia Géra, the closest voivodship town, is being 
considered. In the meantime Turéw, although in the middle of Europe 
is a frontier town, with its pioneers (the first 8,000 construction workers), 
its moonlit landscapes, wide, dead, abandoned open-cast mines and 
treeless, grey slag heaps, and, finally its gold: earnings better than 
elsewhere. 

Soon, more than 13,000 men needed for construction work will move 
in here. Sociologists are interested in how they will put down roots 
here and how in strenuous, pioneering work, the process of formation of 
a new community will go forward. Michat Gawedzki, an engineer and 
director of the Combine, one of the species of prominent Polish engineers 
who erected bridges in San Francisco, laid the Trans-Siberian Railway 
and built Gdynia and Nowa Huta, is worried about the problem of pro- 
viding those 15,000 and later 20,000 newcomers with decent accommo- 
dation, interesting recreation and good conditions for rest. We do not 
want to repeat painful mistakes which complicated life on other larg: 
construction sites with drunkenness, hooliganism, high labour turnove! 
and discontent. Today — before the new power stations start rising 
before the mines of Turéw-2 see the light of day — the major effor 
will go towards creating decent living conditions. The neighbouring 
district town of Zgorzelec, the closest town outside the ‘strip’ will have 
an increase of population of between 6-7,000. New houses will be 
erected for the newcomers, In Bogatynia accommodation is being pre 
pared for 1,500 people. Old buildings are also being renovated in many 
smaller settlements. 

Another group of experts are making plans, for the time being only 
on paper, for the exploitation of 34 sq. kilometres of coal-fields — 34 sq. 
kilometres of the best Polish brown coal fields, in some places almost 
80 metres deep. Another record in Turéw will be set by a power 
station — it will have turbo-generators with a capacity of 200 MW each 
How many countries, outside the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. can pride 
themselves on possessing similar units? Six such turbo-generators have 
been purchased from the U.S.S.R. The first of them will be in operatio 
in 1962, It will not however provide the first current from large invest 
ment in brown coal; turbo-generators in Wielkopolska will have startel 
earlier. 
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The Wielkopolska Basin. A few years ago this area was famous 
"acter, for its high agricultural standards and its over-population. By 1964 
rma § six opencast mines will be in operation here, producing from 0.5 to 
Wide 5 million tons annually. Six mines and three power stations — in Konin, 
ttom’ Painéw and Adaméw. Other mines and power stations will be at the 
rridet design stage. Quiet, small-town life in Konin, Kolo, Turek and in a host 
cated of small villages in that area will come to an end. Other industries 
will also develop here, amongst them an aluminium factory, an alu- 
‘tmat § minium foundry, a synthetic yarn factory, a large gas works, and 
and a factory for light concrete. All these establishments are now, however, 
rough at the project stage, and their future workers are now in their final 
beg years at school. 

— At present there are two opencast mines and a power station in 
operation at Konin. The coal seams do not exceed 10 metres in thickness, 
but they are closer to the surface than in Turéw. 

In the uncovered layers one can clearly see the thick trunks of 
trees buried long ago. They have retained their grains, knots and broken 
branches, a whole forest fallen under some cataclysm. In winter, even 
in the weak sunshine, the layers of trees steam as if breathing again. 
Ina more shallow part the skeleton of a mammoth was found recently; 
it was taken to the museum. The bones of prehistoric animals are often 
found to the great delight of palaeontologists. 

Brown coal has been called an underground accumulator of electric 
energy. The power stations in Turéw and in the Wielkopolska Basin will 
have the following capacity in 1966: 


Turéw 1,200 MW 
The Wielkopolska Basin 

effort (power stations in 

Konin, Adamoéw, Patnéw) 1,400 _,, 


ll be There is no doubt that in brown coal Poland has a modern, rapidly- 
developing industry on whose production she will to a great extent base 
her progress in the future. 


- only Jerzy Jaruzelski 
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OLD numerical analysis shows that, in spite of some fluctuations 
from year to year, the investment effort of the State in the West- 
én and Northern Territories has always been great and proportional 
to the area and the needs of the Territories. It is particularly marked, 
however, in the years 1956-60, with a clear trend towards further 
increase in the next five-year plan, 1961-65. 
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In an analysis of investment in the Territories it is necessary to ta In ; 
into account the fact that their development has taken place in conditigg § jj the 
without precedent in this country, marked by tremendous populatig f the m 
shifts of about five million people into the Territories within three» J ent, t 
four years, constant movements of the German population, etc. By 19, }) per | 
under these circumstances, even while a systematic effort to rebuij }yoivod 
what had been destroyed by the war was going on, the Western Ter § js to b 
tories, (comprising a third of the area, 25 per cent of the populatim plan. 
and 40 per cent of the natural increase of the country) produced thre§ On¢ 
times as much sulphuric acid as in 1936, two-and-a-half times as much fof the 
electric power, more than twice as much brown coal, and almost twie fjundre 
as much coke, iron ore, window-glass and pig iron. sdditio 

The present population of the Territories displays unusually dynamir 
qualities. It is estimated that in 1965 the population will amount 
8'/2 million, of which 4'/, million will be in the cities and towns. Th 
natural increase of the Western Territories is much more rapid than is §izczeci 
the rest of the country. As a percentage of the total, it will increase from} © 
24.6 in 1955 to 26.5 in 1965. In that year the number of young peopk 
between the ages of 15 and 19 in the Territories will increase to twie 
the 1955 level. Api 

In this demographic situation the efforts of the State have bea §: num! 
directed towards providing employment for the population of the regia 
in the next few years and of a further planned and systematic applicatia 
of a policy of special assistance and privileges for those who settk§Xolobr 
there. ta c 

Although its particular situation is unique in Poland, this area ha 
to solve the same problems and to overcome the same difficulties 
the rest of the country. The Territories constitute a political, econom? 
and social entity but their needs are taken into consideration within th §1958-5s 
framework of the development policy of the country as a whole. n the 























* 
econorr 

Investment outlays in the Territories in the years 1950-58 amounté 
to about 95 milliard zlotys, i.e, about a quarter of all investments in th 
country in this period. The main investment effort was directed toward jin inve 
the development of industry and agriculture. Industrial investmenfdevelo, 
outlays amounted to 32 milliard zlotys, which made possible an increas 
in industrial employment of approximately 170,000. Over 50 per cent ofand 11 
all investment outlays in the country in 1950-55 was spent on agricultur 
in the Territories. In spite of a drop in this proportion to 40 per cet 
in the period 1956-58 it is still substantial, which proves that the stead} 
development of the Territories is being maintained. 

As the state of the economy of the area improves, and as the poplt 
lation grows, the proportion of residential building in investment 
rises. This amounted to about 17 per cent in 1950-55 and increase 
to about 22 per cent in the period 1956-58. 
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In spite of the overall rapidity of development in the Territories, not 
dl the voivodships or regions had equal shares in the investment outlay. 
The most heavily industrialized Wroclaw Voivodship absorbed 25 per 
ent, the Opole Voivodship 16 per cent, and the Szczecin Voivodship 
il per cent of all investment in the Territories. The Koszalin and Olsztyn 
Yoivodships have the lowest share of investment, and particular attention 
is to be paid to their development in the course of the next five year 

an. 

’ One result of so considerable a level of investment in the industry 
of the Western and Northern Territories has been the reopening of 
jundreds of industrial establishments, which had been lying idle; in 
-fiddition, however, many large new works have been built — among 
hem, chemical plants at Wiz6dw and Kedzierzyn, engineering factories 
it Racibérz, and Nysa, the giant PAFAWAG Rolling Stock Works in 
Wroclaw, etc. The shipyard industry is growing rapidly at Gdansk and 
Szczecin. 

oe 


Apart from investment in the Territories in the years 1958-59 
imumber of government decisions were made regarding the accelera- 
ion of development in certain regions of the Territories. It should 
uffice to mention here a decision to rebuild the city, port and resort of 
Kolobrzeg, at a cost of some 600 million zlotys; to restore Swinoujécie, 
sta cost of over 800 million zlotys (of which over 40 million had 
ready been spent in 1958); to develop Szczecin; to redevelop the Olsztyn 

md Koszalin Voivodships; to speed up the regulation of the Odra river; 


in the Territories, which would mean the employment of 30,000 people. 
is year local councils have received an additional 40 million zlotys 
lo be spent on reopening idle establishments of importance to the local 
‘economy. The fact that according to the regional plan for 1959 invest- 
ment outlays in the Territories show a 15 per cent increase, as compared 
with a 9 per cent increase for the whole country, shows that interest 
in investing in the Territories is continuously growing. To speed up the 
welopment of the Olsztyn and Koszalin Voivodships the index of 
inreased investment outlays has been set at 120 per cent for the former 
and 118 per cent for the latter. 


* 


In 1959 work on the development of new, large industrial regions in 
ec Territories has become more rapid. About 650 million zlotys has been 
setarmarked this year for the intensive development of the mining and 
bower industries in the Turoszéw area. The Gltogéw-Lubin region, rich 
in copper deposits, is being developed at a high rate; a large chemical 
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vertical combine is being built at Blachownia, as well as the taptre00 : 


POMORZANY power station, at a cost of some 300 million zlotys, 90,000 - 
Altogether the investment expenditure of the central plan in 1959 wij vavidec 
amount to 13 milliard zlotys, which is about 29 per cent of total invests ith 85 
ment outlay over the country as a whole. Further evidence of raid): ot 
progress in the industrialization of the Territories is the fact thatye spent 
whereas the Industrial Production Census for 1933 showed that the Ame 
Territories contained only 44 establishments employing more thanhresent 
1000 persons, in 1958 the number exceeded 190. No 
In the five-year plan, 1961-65, a faster rate of investments is ass di 
for this region than for the rest of the country: 35 large industria lan wil 
concerns are to be built, a number of those already existing expanded rent o 
and the rebuilding of all the remaining idle establishments completed co . 
The building of 35 large industrial concerns in the Territories, com , 
with 150 in the whole country, will represent a considerable investmen ries w 
outlay, considering that 25 large establishments now lying idle are to 
reopened. The rate of investment for the Wroclaw Voivodship will be 
particularly fast. Here a large copper mining centre is being developed 
near Bolestawiec. About 1.5 milliard zlotys is earmarked for this purpose 
in the five-year plan. Employment figures in this area will increase b 
6,500. In this voivodship eight new plants will be set up and the buildin 
of the Turéw-1 and Turéw-2 brown coal mines will be continued, at a tota 
cost of about 2 milliard zlotys, giving employment to about 3,000 people! 
An electric power station with a capacity of 1,200 MW is also to be 
built. The city of Wroclaw will be developed and a synthetic products,.1;.+:, 
plant will be built there at a cost of about 500 million zlotys. Similarly jving 
the Zielona Géra Voivodship is to undergo very rapid industrialization., fulfil 
A new large textile centre is being set up there and the cellulose factory,,.:.. 
at Kostrzyn will be expanded. Several major industrial establishments... ¢ 
are also going to be built in the Olsztyn and Koszalin Voivodships good 
A large synthetic products factory is to be constructed at Olsztyy... 
a match factory at Szczytno, a confectionery factory at Koszalin ald, .¢ 
a tyre factory at Stupsk. sumpassi 
As a result of the industrialization of the Western and Northem. >, 
Territories in the years 1961-65 employment figures in industry Wihy po, 
increase by about 100,000. It is assumed that local industries reduct 
develop more rapidly in the Territories than in the rest of the country 
The index of growth of local industries shows 155 per cent for the Terri; , erc 
tories against an average for the country as a whole of 147 per CeMhon ain, 
The increase in the employment figure in this sector will amout\,j:, 
to 40,000. _ The 
Residential building is becoming a serious problem in the Term; the | 
tories. In the next five-year plan the rate of growth in construction will, “ede 
increase in comparison with the present five-year plan, since the Ste 


jon a 


existing housing reserves have been exhausted, and the problems %, 4). 
increased industrialization and the shortage of labour cannot be solv 
without sufficient accommodation. The next five-year plan envisages the 
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rnstruction in the Territories of about 0.5 million rooms, against 
he langen7,000 in the present five-year plan. The greatest number of rooms — 
00,000 — is to be built in the Wroclaw Voivodship, against the 52,100 
959 il ovided for in the present plan. Next comes the Gdansk Voivodship 
1 invests-ith 85,000 against 57,500 in the present plan, and the Szczecin Voivod- 
of Tapidnin, with 58,000 against 31,800. In addition, substantial amounts are to 


act tha 
that th 


spent on structural repairs of apartment houses. 
Among the targets for 1961-65 is a 57 per cent increase above the 


re thatbresent plan in investment outlays on local industries in the Western 


diture on local industries in the Territories in the next five-year 


Northern Territories. The national average is 44 per cent. Total 
sa 


will amount to 25 milliard zlotys, out of which 11 milliard will be 


mpleted, 
. 
re to 
will 
veloped 
purpose 
ease 
buildin 
t a to 
| people; 
0 to be At the end of July the Central 
rodutlststistical Office issued a bulletin 
id living information on the degree 
f mech fulfilment of the National Eco- 
actoMromic Plan in the first half of this 


shmemi$ear, On the whole the record is 
oer good one. Targets have not only 
lin reached, but in many 


tanches of industry considerably 
supassed. But in certain sectors 





es fiduction, at 1958 prices, in- 
7 by 9.3 per cent. The rate 
4 f growth of production has 
T céfemained, as for several years, 
amoulyithin the limits of 9-10 per cent. 
ft The greatest increase occurred 
: .j2 the production of chemicals and 
heavy industry. The planned 
ets for the majority of products 
the means of production group 
e been exceeded. There has also 





ges the 


» 


spent on housing and 5 milliard on agriculture, These figures are, of 
se, subject to certain changes. There is no doubt, however, that basic 
overnment decisions regarding the rate of development of the Terri- 
will not be changed. The growing dynamic qualities of the popu- 

m and its attachment to the Territories will not change either. 


Wincenty Kawalec 


A SATISFACTORY HALF-YEAR 


been a substantial increase in the 
consumer goods industry, parti- 
cularly in the production of 
durable household goods. 
Production plans for some 
machines and equipment, particu- 
larly in many sections of the 
motor-car industry have not been 
fulfilled. The production of meat 
remained at the same level as in 
the first six months of last year, 
although an increase was expected. 
The rise in industrial pro- 
duction has been achieved princi- 
pally as a result of the increased 
efficiency of iabour, since employ- 
ment in industry grew by less than 
one per cent. This should be 
regarded as a very welcome sign. 
The value of total production in 
industry per person employed in- 
creased in the first six months by 
8.5 per cent in comparison with 
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the same period last year. The effi- 
ciency of labour, measured by the 
volume of production per worker, 
has increased in the electric power 
industry by 22.1 per cent, in pig 
iron by 34.6 per cent, in steel by 
16.4 per cent, in coke by 13.7 per 
cent and in cement by 8.2 per cent. 


This increase in labour effi- 
ciency made possible a rise of 
9 per cent in the average gross 
nominal wage. This figure was 
somewhat higher in the building 
industry, where it amounted to 
13 per cent, and iower in manu- 
facturing (7 per cent) and commu- 
nications (5 per cent). 


The general retail price index 
of goods and services purchased 
by the population in the first six 
months of this year remained at 
the same level as in the first half 
of last year (there was a small 
increase in food prices, offset by 
a corresponding drop in others). 
The index of growth of real wages 
will therefore not differ much 
from the index of growth of money 
wages. 


In agriculture, the first six 
months of the year saw an increase 
in the number of cattle, which 
means that the downward trend 
of the past two years has been 
checked. On the other hand, the 
number of pigs and sheep has 
fallen. Meat purchases remained at 
the level of the first six months 
of last year, but purchases of eggs 
and milk continued to rise. The 
money revenues of the rural 


population from the sale of agri- 
cultural produce to the State are 
calculated to have increased over 
the half-year by more than 10 per 
cent. 
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A strong interest in investme; 
continues in the rural areas, Py. 
chases of building materials aif period 
machinery have been higher thy, Sin 
last year. But there was a dropin} not in 
purchases of tractors. This is om} gemanc 
nected with the announcement «J The 
a possibility of more attractive increas 
purchases for the countryside jy howeve 
the second half of the year, th es di 
to the creation of the Agricul Palish 
Development Fund. and ar 


Capital investment projec hat o 
have been progressing more satis- 2: 
factorily than last year, eve we 

though capital outlays hayd Pr 
increased considerably. The follow- ri a 
ing larger investment projects : 
were completed in the half-year ak 
the eighth open hearth = a ram 


tors al 
almost 





and the second continuous col ge by | 
sheet rolling mill in the Lenin Inj ™ 
and Steel Works and a part of the eg 
synthetic rubber factory at Oéwie -* 
cim; a trial machine run 
begun in the copper mill i 
Legnica. In the power indus 
new turbo-generators have b 
put into operation, increasing th 
installed capacity of the industyj Ip 





by 275 MW. In addition, 128 kil} foynde 
metres of railway lines have bee and in 
electrified. on the 

The State and the co-operativg on as 
building enterprises have com: oad 
pleted some 39,000 dwelling-rooms iat 


private building of houses wa indust 


30 per cent higher thun last yea} 


Increased industrial and agrij and 
cultural production led to aj found 
increase in retail turnover of Steel 
almost 11 per cent. Sales of durable coke, 
goods and household equipment iy its ov 
particular rose considerably. Thq factor 
supply of television sets, refrigeraj Constr 
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tors and washing machines was 
.} almost twice as high as in the same 
period last year. 

Since the supply of meat did 
infnot increase to meet a greater 
demand, shortages developed. 


The foreign trade turnower 
"i increased by 19.3 per cent. Imports, 

however, exceeded exports. This 
was due to the fact that many 
Polish export products are seasonal, 
and are usually sold in the second 
half of the year. The export of 
. {machinery and equipment in- 
“|ereased by 13.4 per cent in com- 
“| parison with the first six months 
of 1958, due principally to a consi- 
derable increase in the export of 
railway wagons, machine tools and 
jcomplete industrial plants. In spite 
Jof a deterioration in the world 
coal market 7.4 million tons of coal 
|were sold in the first half of the 
i, year, a 5 per cent increase. Exports 





4 and industrial establishment began 
on the fields of the villages of 
Mogila and Ruszcza, near Cracow. 
Today this town, Nowa Huta (“new 
foundry”) is a city accommodating 
about 100,000 people, with a large 
industrial plant employing 13,000 
workers (including 1,870 engineers 
and technical personnel). The 





t year 
1 agri; 





to foundry smelts 1.5 million tons of 
rer of Steel annually, and produces also 
jurablq coke, tinplate and cement. It has 
rent if its own power station, workshops, 
y. Thi factories 
rigera 


making prefabricated 
construction units, and _ other 
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of coke, calcined soda, cement and 
timber also rose. 


The first half-year therefore 
saw an increase in _ industrial 
potential, the result of new invest- 
ments and an expansion in the 
productive capacity of existing 
factories. There has also been an 
improvement in the supply of con- 
sumer goods, which has consoli- 
dated the previously achieved 
market equilitrium. For the first 
time there has been a slight drop 
in the prices of industrial goods. 
Alongside the rise in the earnings 
of the population and of the real 
income of the peasants, this means 
a further increase in the wealth 
of the country. We can see this in 
the larger volume not only of buy- 
ing, but also of savings (which 
rose by 41 per cent in comparison 
with the first half of 1958) depo- 
sited in the State Savings Bank. 


industrial establishments connected 
with the foundry. 

The Lenin combine accounts 
for 35 per cent of the total steel 
production of the country. Its con- 
struction has swallowed up over 
10 milliard zlotys. But for the past 
two years now the foundry has 
shown a profit; its production costs 
are the lowest in the country. 

The combine now comprises 
3 blast furnaces, 8 open hearth 
furnaces, 6 coke oven batteries, 
a blooming mill, cold and hot sheet 
rolling mills, an agglomerating 
plant, a refractory material plant, 
a power station, etc. 





The Lenin combine is still in 
the intensive development stage: 
a recent government decree en- 
visages an increase of its pro- 
ductive capacity to almost 3.5 mil- 
lion tons of steel per year, which 
is more than twice the total capa- 
city of all the foundries in Poland 
before the war. 

The Lenin works was built 
with substantial assistance from 
the U.S.S.R. This included both 
technical advice and supplies of 
machinery and industrial equip- 
ment, as well as the services of 
Soviet technicians. The U.S.S.R. 


AN AGREEMENT WITH U.S.A. 


In June Poland and the United 
States signed in Washington an 
agreement concerning the sale to 
Poland of American surplus agri- 
cultural produce and polio vaccine, 
for Polish currency or on credit 
terms. The agricultural surpluses 
are valued at 44 million dollars, 
at the current market prices; this 
includes also the cost of transport 
on American ships. The following 
are the items covered by the agree- 
ment: 


Wheat 

Barley 

Maize and sorghum 
Cotton 

Cottonseed & soya bean oil 
Powdered milk 

Freight 


In addition Poland will buy 
polio vaccine to a value of 2 million 
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has promised similar help in th: 
future, and it is on this that plans 
for further development are t 
a large extent based. 

The town has grown together 
with the combine. In 10 years 
50,000 rooms have been con 
structed, as well as_ several 
hundred shops, service units, and 
places of entertainment. The 
youngest city in Poland, it also has 
the youngest population: the ave- 
rage age of the workers in the 
Lenin Combine is 24. Ten thousand 
young people are studying in high 
schools in Nowa Huta. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


dollars. To cover the cost of the 
vaccine and the costs of transport 
for agricultural produce the Ame- 
rican side will grant Poland a 
twenty year credit of 6 million 
dollars, through the Export-Import 
Bank. The rate of interest is 4.5 
per cent and the loan is repayable 
in U.S. dollars. Repayment will 
begin in 1964. 

Both parties decided also to 
continue talks on further deliveries 
to Poland of American agricultural 
produce, raw materials, machines 
and equipment for industry and 


Amount Value in dollars 

200,000 tons 14,1 million 
200,000 _,, 11.0 be 
11,500 _,, 0.6 ‘ 
70,500 bales 8.8 é 
15,900 tons 4.7 sa 
5,000 _,, 0.8 ni 
4.0 a 


agriculture, to be paid for in Pol- 


ish currency or on credit terms. 
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CO-OPERATION WITH 
HUNGARY 
An agreement on mutual 


technical and scientific assistance 
has been signed in Warsaw; it 
covers practical training, consulta- 
tio and exchange of technical 
data. Hungary will make available 
her experience in steel, wire and 
screw production; in heavy and 
chemical industries she will pro- 
vide help in designing new phar- 
maceutical works, in the production 
of fertilizers, in refining fats, etc. 
She will also disclose the newest 
methods used in the production 
of canned and baby foods. Hunga- 
rian experience will also be 
available in light industry, build- 
ing, and the household equipment 
industry. . 

Poland will assist Hungary 
primarily in mining and smelting. 
She will also make available her 
experience in the chemical, build- 
ing and timber industries. 


MORE TRADE WITH ROUMANIA 


The scope of the Polish- 
Romanian trade agreement for 
159 has been widened. Poland is 
to supply Roumania with machi- 
nery and equipment, rolled pro- 
ducts, artificial yarns and canned 
fish; Roumania will supply Poland 
with oil products, cement, railway 
sleepers, wood pulp, sown beech- 
wood, wine, wax, engines and 
opaque glass. The increase in 
turnover will amount to 12 per 
cent. 


AGREEMENT WITH NORWAY 


An agreement was signed in 
June setting out the scope of trade 





FOREIGN TRADE 
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exchange between Norway and 
Poland in the period June Ist, 
1959 — May 3ist, 1960. 


LONG-TERM AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA 


In the middle of July a docu- 
ment was signed in Vienna relating 
to the existing trade treaty con- 
cluded between Poland and Austria 
in 1954. A new feature is the 
inclusion of commodity lists stating 
the export and import quotas not 
for one year, as hitherto, but for 
three. This is the first agreement 
of its kind with a non-socialist 
country. Turnover has been fixed 
at a yearly level of 50 million 
dollars. Poland will lower her 
exports of coal and increase those 
of food and agricultural produce, 
of machines, and industrial equip- 
ment. 


SHIPS FOR FRANCE AND 
BRAZIL 


The first of the series of 
fourteen 6,000 DWT motor ships 
ordered from the Szczecin shipyard 
was delivered to a Brazilian 
shipping company in July. 

On July 14th, the first of a 
series of 8 motor trawlers, also laid 
down in the Szczecin shipyard, was 
delivered to a French shipping 
company. 


MEMBERSHIP OF GATT 


A Polish delegation, headed 
by Franciszek Modrzewski, Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Trade, took 
part in the 14th session of GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) in Geneva. On behalf of the 








delegation Mr Modrzewski moved 
that Poland be accepted as a 
member of the organization. The 
motion was favourably received by 
the majority of GATT members, 
who stipulated however that the 
terms on which Poland will parti- 
cipate in the organization should 


FACTS AND EVENTS 


® Towards the end of June this 
year the OSWIECIM CHEMICAL 
WORKS began regular production 
of synthetic rubber, with a capa- 
city of 36,000 tons a year, which 
will be increased to 50,000 tons. 
At present Poland imports 20,000 
tons of rubber a year for which 
she pays around 600 dollars per 
ton. Domestic production of 
synthetic rubber will allow a re- 
duction in raw material imports. 


°* At the end of July the 
deepest mine in Poland, the newly- 
opened DEBOWIEC iron ore mine 
went into operation. Its capacity, 
when in full operation, will amount 
to 250,000 tons of ore per annum. 


® In the middle of this year 
increased prices for railway tickets 
came into force in Poland. Other 
price increases affect beef (an ave- 
rage of 26 per cent), which is due 
to the market situation in general, 
and particularly to the fact that 
the old retail price did not even 


cover the purchase price, let alone 


the cost of slaughter, transport and 
distribution. At the same time, 
however, the prices of textiles, 


underwear, some durable goods, 
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be clearly defined. These terms ar 
to be prepared by a special com. 
mittee and presented at the autum 
session of GATT. If her applicatioy 
is successful, Poland will be th 
second socialist country in this 
organization: Czechoslovakia wa 
one of the founder-members. 


rice and herrings have been lower- 
ed. On balance, the increases and 
reductions cancel each other out, 


® The growing tourist traffic 
in Poland has led the government 
to pass a decision dealing with a 
programme of investment to aid 
the tourist trade in the years 
1959-62. The sum of 740.5 million 
zlotys has been earmarked for this 
purpose. The programme includes 
investment in large cities and 
regions of particular interest to 
tourists: in the Tatra and Pieniny 
Mountains, on the Gdansk Coast, 
and in Mazuria. 


® A conference of experts from 
the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Roumania, Hungary and 
Poland was held in Warsaw to 
discuss the plans for a system oi 
oil pipelines leading from the 
U.S.S.R. to Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany and Hungary. The 
project has been worked out by 
Soviet specialists. The pipelines, 
4,000 kilometres in length, will 
carry oil from the Volga fields. 
They are expected to meet all 
needs for oil in the countries they 
serve. Construction is to begin 
within the next few years. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


THE INTER-WAR AND POST-WAR PERIODS 
IN THE POLISH ECONOMY 


(Selected statistical data) 


TABLE 1 


The growth of industry 











After World War I After World War II 
Index Percentage change . Index Pre-war| Percentage change 
Year Pre-war 3 Year os 
from previous year year=100 from previcus year 
year=100 
1913 100.0 x 1938 100.0 a) x 
1919 é x 1946 73.7 x 
1920 35.1 x 1947 98.3 + 33.4 
1921 46.8 33.3 1948 134.6 7 36.9 
1922 73.9 + 57.9 1949 163.1 + 21.8 
1923 71.2 — 3.7 1950 209.3 + 27.7 
1924 56.8 — 20,2 1951 255.6 + 22.1 
1925 63.1 + il.1 1952 303.8 + 18.9 
1926 58.1 — 6.1 1953 356.9 + 17.5 
1927 73.0 + 23.9 1954 397.6 + 11.4 
1928 83.0 + 13.7 1955 442.9 + 11.4 
1929 84.6 + 1.1 1956 482.7 + 9.0 
1930 74.7 — 11,7 1957 530.6 + 9.9 
1931 64.7 — 13.4 1958 582.5 + 9.8 
1932 53.1 — 17.9 1959 ca 632 + 8.5 
1933 58.1 + 94 1960 _ — 
1934 65.6 + 12.9 1961 _ _ 
1935 70.1 + 6.9 1962 _ _ 
1936 78,0 + 11.3 1963 _ _ 
1937 92.1 + 18.1 1964 —_ _ 
1938 98,7 + 7.2 1965 1,000,0 x 


























a) Industrial production within Polish borders of 1937 taken as a basis since there is a lack 
of reliable data on total pre-war industrial production within the present borders of Poland. 


The data contained in Table 1 shows a completely different picture 
of the growth of industrial production in Poland after the First and the 
Second World Wars. 

1938 was characterized by a drop in industrial production in compa- 
rison with 1913; in 1959 industrial production in Poland is six times that 
of 1938 and, according to the five-year plan, it is going to be ten times 
higher in 1965, i.e. twenty years after the end of the Second World War. 
Moreover, the growth of industrial production in the inter-war period 
was characterized by frequent fluctuations; in People’s Poland industrial 
progress is steady, and — in contrast to the years 1919-1939 — is not 
interrupted by periods of declining production. 








Comparison of the growth of production of basic commodities 
in the inter-war period and after World War II 


TABLE 2 
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1913—1938 1938—1958 
(within borders of 1937) (within present borders) 
Rs Index (1938 =100) 
Item Unit shia eT in 
1913 1938 (1913 1938 1958 § ~ 
=100) z : § g Fé 
BES|BES 
Bituminous thousand 
coal tons 40,972 |38,104 93.0 |69,393 94,981 249.3 136.9 
Brown coal ssi 194 10 5.2 | 4,572 @)| 7,544 7,540.0 | 164.9 
Oil es 1,114 507 45.5 141 a) 175 34.5 124.4 
Coke “ 918 2,292 249.7 |°5,699 a) |11,143 486.2 195.5 
Electric 
power min kWh 660 3,977 602.6 | 7,694  |23,951 602.2 311.3 
Iron ore thousand 4 
tons 493 872 176.9 | 1,098 2,173 249.2 197.9 
Pig iron a 1,055 879 83.3 1,300 3,864 439.6 297.2 
Steel ingots 
and cast- 
ins twa 1,677 1,441 85.9 | 1,961 5,631 390.8 287.1 
Rolled metal 
products is 1,244 1,074 86.3 1,379 3,700 344.5 268.1 
Zinc and 
lead ores ma 559 542 97.0 | 1,220 1,952 360.1 160.0 
Zinc i 192 108 56.3 107 a) 163 150.9, | 152.4 
Lead % 45 20 44.4 20 by 35 175.0 175.0 
Sulphuric 
acid “i 60 180 300.0 239 573 318.3 239.7 
Fertilizers re 400.4 497.8 124.3 497.8 b)| 1,794.8 360.5 360.5 
Cement _ 665 1,719 258.5 | 2,487 4)] 5,041 293.3 202.7 
Cellulose iis 28 109 389.3 346 236 216.5 68.2 
Paper = 65 205 315.4 608 432 210.7 71.4 
Cotton yarn = 100 84.7 84.7 90.5 134.6 158.9 148,7 
Wool yarn be 48 34.2 71.3 50.5 a) 56.4 164.9 111.0 
Sugar vs 571 491 86.0 714 1,092 223.0 153.7 
Alcohol min hl. 259.6 86.0 33.1 192 112 130.2 58.3 
Beer pe 8.0 1.5 18.8 4.2 6.1 406.7 145.2 
Salt thousand 
tons 189 417 220.6 569 621 148.9 110.3 
































a) For 1937, data lacking for 1938. 


b) Because of the lack of production data for the present territory of the Polish State data 


is given for the pre-war territory 


As can be seen from Table 2, towards the end of the inter-war period 
the production of many basic commodities, such as bituminous coal, oil, 
steel products, non-ferrous metals, ores, fertilizers, yarn and some food- 
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stuffs, was lower than before World War I. On the other hand, fifteen 
years after World War II the production of these commodities sub- 
stantially exceeds the pre-war level. 

This growth is due, to a great extent, to the fact that the Western 
and Northern Territories regained after World War II are by compar- 
ison more highly industrialized. Nevertheless, the data in Table 2 shows 
that present production exceeds not only the pre-war level reached 
within the borders of Poland at that time, but also the level attained 
on the present territory of the country. This means that Poland today 
is already producing much more than before the war, both on her old 
area, and in the Western and Northern Territories, which she took over 
in a terribly devastated condition. Today the Territories produce much 
more than during their most prosperous period under German rule. 

Moreover, it should be realized that the data in Table 2 does not 
adequately reflect the real progress of industry in Poland since the war, 
since it does not allow for the losses sustained in both the old and the 
regained territories. The growth of the engineering industry, the most 
dynamically developing industry since the War, is also inadequately 
reflected. Its production has increased twelve times in comparison with 
the level of 1938, and today it occupies a respectable position in Europe. 
This year the production of machine tools, for instance, will be twenty 
times as high as in 1938, and that of electric motors more than twenty- 
one times as high. 

Total agricultural production in 1958 surpassed the pre-war level (the 
average for 1934-38) by 19 per cent, on an area smaller than that culti- 
vated before the War and with a lower population. Calculating this 
figure per 250 acres of agriculturally utilized land it means an increase 
of 50 per cent, and a per capita increase of 41 per cent. 

The development of industrial and agricultural production influenced 
the rate of growth of the national income in both the periods under 


consideration. 
TABLE 3 
The growth of national income in the decades 
1929—1938 and 1949—1958 
Period Period 

Particulars after World War I after World War II 

1929 1938 1949 1958 
Index of growth of 
National Income: 
a) Total 100 113 100 195 
b) Per person 100 101 100 175 


In 1938 the national income per person in Poland was lower than 
before 1914. In 1958 however the total Polish national income was 
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2.7 times the 1938 level, and per capita income was about 3.2 times the 
1938 level. 

Polish foreign trade in the inter-war period developed relatively 
poorly. The turnover was about a half of the world average. 

In People’s Poland the foreign trade turnover in 1958 was twice as 
high as before the war. 

In the whole inter-war period there was no essential structural 
change in exports, in. the sense of a replacement of the export of raw 
materials and semi-finished goods by the more profitable export of 
fully processed industrial goods, particularly that of machinery. But in 
People’s Poland this structure has been changed radically; the propor- 
tion of machines and investment goods in Polish exports has increased 
from 2.4 per cent in 1949 to 26.8 per cent in 1958. 


TABLE 4 
The structure of Polish exports 
Period Period 
after World War I after World War II 

1929 1937 1949 1958 
Total Exports: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
of these: 
Machines and investment 

equipment 0.8 0.9 2.4 26.8 

Agricultural products 33.7 34.5 20.6 16.9 
Raw material and fuels 58.9 62.3 64.5 50.8 
Others 6.6 2.3 12.5 5.3 


The level of consumption in Poland in the inter-war period was 
extremely low and was characterized by a great discrepancy between 
town and country. There was no clear increase in the rate of consump- 
tion of the more important commodities. Since the War such an increase 
has been very noticeable. 


TABLE 5 


Per capita consumption in kilogrammes of certain commodities 
in the decades 1929—1938 and 1949—1958 


Period Period 
Item after World War I after World War II 
1929 1938 Increase 1949 1958 Increase 
Meat, including 
fats 18.4 22.4 4.0 28.7 48.1 19.4 
Sugar 11.9 12.2 0.3 19.3 28.8 9.5 
Paper 2.4 3.0 0.6 5.7 14.2 9.5 


Soap 1.2 1.6 0.4 1.7 2.3 0.6 
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The present level of consumption of staple foodstuffs is much higher 
than before the war. For instance, the per capita consumption of meat 
in 1958 was 145 per cent of the average figure for 1933-37; of sugar, 
200 per cent; of sea fish, 113 per cent; of cotton textiles, 108 per cent; 
of woollen textiles, 140 per cent, and of silk fabrics, 540 per cent. 

Investment outlays in Poland in the years 1929-1938 are shown in 
Table 6 (estimates). 


TABLE 6 


(million zlotys at 1928 prices) 
Particulars 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1938 
Investment 
outlays 2,625 1,718 1,470 1,904 2,867 3,297 
Index 
(1929 = 100) 100 65 56 73 109 125 
This data shows considerable fluctuations in investment in the inter- 


war period. In 1929-1933, for example, investment outlays declined 
almost by one half. 
In People’s Poland investment shows an uninterrupted and vigorous 
growth. 
This is illustrated in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


Particulars 1946 1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 
Investment outlays 10,706 16,882 28,873 38,705 46,950 50,553 58,756 
Index (1949 = 100) 51 81 138 185 224 241 280 
In socialized 

enterprises 6,396 11,748 26,565 37,522 45,315 46,613 51,203 
In non-socialized ‘ 

enterprises 4,310 5,134 2,808 1,183 1,635 3,940 7,553 


As productive forces have grown, radical changes in the distribution 
of the population have taken place. 

In the inter-war period, within the decade 1921-31, the urban popu- 
lation increased from 6.6 million to 8.7 million, i.e. by 32 per cent; as 
apercentage of the total it increased from 24.6 to 27.2 per cent. In the 
post-war decade 1946-56, the urban population increased from 7.5 million 
to 12.6 million, ie. by 68 per cent; as a percentage of the total population 
it increased from 31.8 per cent to almost 45 per cent. In 1958 the total 
uban population reached 13.5 million — 46.4 per cent of the total. 

Radical changes have taken place in the division of the agricultural 
and non-agricultural sectors of the population. In 1931 the agricultural 
population constituted 60 per cent of the total. In 1950 the ratio was far 
different: the agricultural population had fallen to 47,1 per cent of the 
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total and the non-agricultural population increased accordingly to §% 

The General Census of 1931 revealed that out of 32.3 million pe 
in Poland 9.5 million were redundant: 8 million were those in? 
countryside described as “superfluous” and 1.5 million were 
agricultural unemployed and their dependants. 

In People’s Poland the agrarian reform and the socialist industrial 
tion of the country have combined to exorcise the curse of unemployz 
and eliminate the problem of the “superfluous” in agriculture. 
number of those employed outside agriculture increased from 3.2 mill 
in 1946 to about 6.6 million in 1958. This includes an increase in indust 
employment from 1.2 million to 2.9 million. 





Zbigniew Cybulski, known for his réle in The Ashes and the Diamond, in the 
Gdanski production of Michael Gazzo’s A Hatful of Rain 
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The Gdatski production of Gazzo’s A Hatful of Rain 
photo. Tadeusz Link 















RT AND SCIENCE 


UNIVERSITIES 






RS Eugenia Krassowska, Vice Minister 
of Higher Education, has answered for 
a few question on higher education in the 
stern and Northern Territories. 








Can you tell us something about the 
ent state of the centres of higher edu- 
on in the Territories as compared with 
situation before the war, under German 
ile? 
3 The figures speak for themselves. Under 
Germans, there were 6,000 students in 
se territories. In the academic year 1957-8 
figure was 40,000, and it is rising 
steadily. As compared with two German 
universities, in Wroclaw arid Gdarisk, six 
eachers’ training colleges and one theolog- 
ical seminary, we have opened twenty 
establishments of higher education since the 
war. The number of departments has grown 
tenfold and the number of chairs is also 
#many times larger. It must be added that 
we had to start from scratch, as even the 
Pbuildings and equipment of the former 
#German schools were either completely 
#destroyed or seriously damaged. Neither was 
it an easy task — considering the immense 
losses suffered by Polish learning during 
the war — to meet the needs of the newly 
established schools, and particularly to 
secure an adequate number of teachers. 









ik 







How then, in view of all these diffi- 
culties, do the teaching standards and the 
academic status of these schools compare 
q with those of the older universities in other 
parts of the country? 
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BOOK FAIR — A BALANCE SHEET 





The orders for imports 
signed during the IV Inter- 
national Book Fair in Warsaw 
cover over 200,000 copies with 
a total value of some 239,000 
dollars. 

The total value of books to 
be exported by Poland to the 
capitalist countries (the orders 
being already signed or in the 


final stage of negotiations) 
will be some 310,000 dollars. 
The revenue for services 
rendered to foreign firms dur- 
ing the fair has exceeded 
25,000 doliars. 


MATHEMATICIAN RETURNS 


Dr Wactaw Sierpifski, a 
Professor of Warsaw Univers- 
ity, has returned from a 
three months’ lecture tour in 
the United States. He lectured 
at New York, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, Stanford, Lawrence 
and Chicago. At the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in New York he spoke about 
the Warsaw school of mathe- 
matics and the present state 
of mathematical research in 
Poland. 


ON ARAGON 


“I do not think that in our 
period of difficult ideological 
discussions the only suitable 
literary form for such discus- 
sions should be _ historical 
novels which may be inter- 
preted as allusions to the 
present times. On the contra- 
Ty, I think that there is more 
sense in taking up contempo- 
rary topics... In my opinion 
the example of Aragon (La 
Semaine Sainte) speaks clearly 
in favour of the assertion that 
literature which has taken the 
side of revolution and so- 
cialism is able to produce 
new, excellent and original 
works.” 

Stefan Zétkiewski 
in “Nowa Kultura” 
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NEW WROCLAW 


By 1965, 67,000 new rooms 
will have been built in Wroc- 
law. Reconstruction of the city 
within its pre-war area is 
expected to be completed by 
1970; it will be surrounded by 
modern housing estates, each 
for some 30-50 thousand 
people, situated in the green 
belt around the city. The plan 
for the period ending in 1965 
envisages the construction of 
75 new schools, a planetarium, 
a philharmonic hall and an 
operetta and pantomime thea- 
tre. This is to be follwed, a 
few years later, by a new 
town hall and a big theatre. 


DECORATION 
OF PROFESOR FABRE 


On behalf of the Council 
of State Mr Stanistaw Gajew- 
ski, Polish Ambassador in Pa- 
ris, has decorated Professor 
Jean Fabre with the Comman- 
der’s Cross of the Polonia 
Restituta Order for his services 
to Franco-Polish cultural co- 
operation. 















POET ON POETRY 


“The personal lyrics that 
are being published today 
often meet with the objection 
that they are pessimistic. This 
is an easy objection to raise. 
Nearly all the poetry of youth 
has switched over from decla- 
rative boisterousness to lyrical 
intimacy... Poetry often gives 
vent to obsessions. My gener- 
ation has been burdened with 
the obsession of war, the 
younger generation often with 
the obsession of helplessness 
in the face of cynicism and 
brutality. There is nothing to 
be ashamed of in such works. 
It is from their truth that one 
builds one’s own world of 
visions.”” 

From an interview with 
Tadeusz Kubiak, 




























ART AND SCIENCE 


The Wroclaw centre ranks third in thy 
hierarchy, after Warsaw and Cracow. Som 
of the departments of its College of Scien» 
and Technology are second to none j 
Poland. Wroclaw also has a very go 
Medical School while the Shipbuildig 
Department of the Gdarisk College of Sciene 
and Technology, as well as the Institute ¢ 
Hydro-Engineering in Gdansk, play a vey 
important réle on a national scale. The sam 
can be said of the schools of economics ani 
agriculture. They have on their teachix 
staffs several eminent scientists of inte: 
national reputation. In addition, lively scie. 
tific work is being conducted by tk 
numerous centres of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences in the Territories, as well as y 
many learned societies and research inst 
tutes, some of which issue their own publ: 
cations. 


You mentioned the difficulties in securin 
an adequate teaching staff in the initia 
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period of activity of the higher education 
establishments in the Territories. Is the 
position now better in this respect? 

Yes and no. It is true that the numbe 
of academic workers in the Territories ha 
grown from 600 in 1945 to 4,000 now — thi 
is, nearly seven times, but we still have 
cope with some difficulties in this field 
I shall explain this in some detail. First d 
all, there has been a considerable increas 
in the number of schools, departments ani 
students, and then we have lost many old 
experienced professors who died durin 
those years. On the other hand, many of tht 
younger — and very promising — academit 


workers have not yet obtained the degree 
independent 
research and teaching work. We hav 
endavoured to create, by means of fellow 
ships, grants to study abroad, etc., condition 
for the rapid development of young researl 
workers. We hope to be able to make goo! 
the existing shortages within the next five 


entitling them to conduct 


years. 
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NEW UNIVERSITIES 


Do the universities in the Territories 
possess any special character of their own? 
To a certain extent. Their geographical 
dtuation is not without influence on the 
fines of research in such spheres as history, 
law and economics which have a certain 
connection with the past of the region. This, 
if course, does not mean that these issues 
we not the subject of study in other univer- 
sities. To quote one example, the University 
#f Poznan is a very important centre for 
serious research into the problems of the 
Territories, particularly the history of Ger- 
man revisionism. The Territories are also 
4 source of extremely interesting material 
for sociologists from all over the country. 
In Poland there is very close academic co- 
wperation between all establishments of 
higher education; for that reason one can 
hardly speak of any particular characteri- 
stics of this or that school. 


Bee Higher education in the Territories is 
rege ulready playing an important part in the 
nation’s achievements in this field. Are any 


new academic centres to be established there 


— tht} The university schools in the Territories 
1ave ®inow account for 27 per cent of the total in 
3 fielé§Poland, the percentage of the teaching staff 
first dibeing 31, and that of students 30. Some 
ncrea# cities, Gdansk among them, keep insisting 
its anifon the establishment of more colleges, but 
ny oléjin view of the shortage of academic workers 
durimfthis is not yet feasible. Our programme for 
"of thiithe next few years will be restricted to the 
ademititraining of young academic workers and the 
jegretiidevelopment of the existing centres — which, 
endenifiof course, will contribute to an increase in 
havéfthe number of students. Only when a suffi- 
fellowfcient number of mature academic workers 
ditiomfhas been trained shall we have a sound 
eseatdif foundation on which to organize new schools. 
e goollTo do it mow would be imprudent. And in 
xt fivfany case, with the growing number of 
students, even the existing universities and 
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EXHIBITION IN IRAQ 


General Kassem, the Iraqi 
Prime Minister, has opened 
an exhibition of Polish con- 
temporary art in Baghdad. 
The ceremony was broadcast 
by the Baghdad radio and 
television. 


POLISH THILLER IN U.S. 


“Ziy”, a very popular thriller 
by Leopold Tyrmand, has re- 
cently appeared in New York, 
in an English translation by 
David Welsh, as “The Man 
with the White Eyes”. The 
book has aroused the interest 
of the American reading pub- 
lic, particularly of the Po- 
lish Americans. It was review- 
ed in the literary supple- 


ment of The New York Times ° 


by Flora Lewis, for many 
years a correspondent in War- 
saw. 


WOMAN ALPINIST 


Mrs Helena Hajdukiewicz, 
of Zakopane, has been asked 
to join the _ international 
woman’s party which is to 
climb Cho-Oyu, 8,153 metres, 
in the Himalayas. 

If the expedition is success- 
ful, it will be the crown of 
her mountaineering career. In 
July 1957 Mrs Hajdukiewicz 
climbed in 16 hrs the extre- 
mely difficult ice-covered 
north face of the Gross 
Fischerhorn. In 1947 she was 
a member of the team which 
negotiated the Reiss-Solberger- 
Reist route for the second 
time. The ascent took a day 
and a half, and the climbers 
had to attack the wall eight 
times. 

Mrs Hajdukiewicz is the 
wife of Dr Jerzy Hajdukiewicz, 
Polish Himalayan climber, 
who will be the technical 
leader of the Polish-Swiss 
expedition that is to attack 
Dhaulagiri in 1960. 
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NEW REST HOME 
FOR SCIENTISTS 


A 1ith century manor house 
at Modinica near Cracow, si- 
tuated in an old park, has 
been handed over to the Ja- 
giellonian University. (It will 
be used as a rest and study 
thhome for scholars. The. Uni- 
versity authorities also plan 
to house there a congress 
of representatives of Poles 
abroad, to be held in 1964 in 
connection with the 600th an- 
miversary of the Jagiellonian 
University. 


ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR POLISH SINGERS 


The New York Columbia 
Artists Corporation has signed 
up Miss Stefania Woytowicz 
for a three-year period, with 
exclusive concert rights in 
Western Europe and America. 
Edmund Kossowski, a bass of 
the Warsaw Opera Company, 
has received an offer to sing 
for two years with the Basle 
Opera Company, and Miss 
Krystyna Kostal, after her 
success in London, has been 
asked to appear on British 
television over a longer pe- 
riod. 


UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


Marching songs are some- 
times chosen as lullabies for 
nations. 

Some people wait for the 
red light to be unable to go 
forward, 

We are not afraid of 
Thermidores: we have return- 
ed to the traditional calendar. 

The dead change their polit- 
deal views without difficulty. 

Attachment to life is one 
more proof of our conser- 
vatism. 


Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 
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x Betwee 
colleges represent an important achievemat|ity wor 


particularly in comparison with the situatiy, ro of 2! 
a few years ago, not to mention the pre-we) what 
period. rends in 
simplest 
fends a 
jermane! 
lution t 
They the 
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HE editorial board of the Classics of Phifextbook 

losophy Library was appointed by thillac, L 
Prime Minister on April 30, 1951. In the netifAlemb 
few months the Board drew up its plans fwleibniz, 
the series. The first group of titles had #Mousseat 
include some 60 works which had played mfertes, } 
important role in the history of philosophyferies co 
and ought therefore to be made accessible Irs wh« 
the Polish reader in scholarly translatiom{§ocial at 
These were to be supplemented by a numbefiry. The 
of the most outstanding works by Polisifions of 
thinkers. It was to be a specifically historialffation 0: 
series, covering works written not later thaja — w 
the middle of the 19th century. The classisoard. 1 
of Marxist philosophy, even the early wrifitles. / 
tings of Marx and Engels, were howevafmention 
excluded, since many of them had alreatj§idward 
been published in translation and they arjepreser 
continuing to appear in a separate series. fhe Poli: 


The first volume of the Classics of Pht} *™ | 
losophy Library came off the presses if 
December 1952. It was La Logique by Con 
dilac, in a time-honoured translation by Ja 
Znosko, made in 1802 and now published fw 
the first time. It had an introduction aml ae ¥ 
notes by Professor Tadeusz Kotarbiiski. f Seba 


On June 12, 1959, the series celebrated itfance t 
jubilee. At a formal meeting, the membeS} comn 
of the editorial board, translators, editors aml fociety. 
the employees of the Polish Scientific Pt] The 
blishing House in charge of the series Thuestio: 
cieved the first copies of the fiftieth’ work ®fosophi 
the Library: The Philosophy of the Materi@firom a. 
Economy of Human Society by Henryk KtRepres« 
miefiski, a Polish thinker writing in the miéWtopiar 
dle years of the 19th century. 





Anna Bukowska 
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Between December 1952 and June 1959 
v “ty works in 68 volumes, in a total impres- 
ituatin lion of 225,230 copies appeared. 
ore-wil What works are they? What epochs and 
ends in philosophy do they represent? The 
implest answer is that they represent all 
wska Brends and epochs which have made some 
rermanently valuable and important contri- 
tion to the development of philosophy. 
they therefore include first of all the clas- 
ics — authors whose names appear in every 
of Phkiextbook on the history of philosophy: Con- 
by thefillac, La Mettrie, Kant, Feuerbach, Hobbes, 
he netivAlembert, Spinoza, Hume, Bacon, Locke, 
ans frfieibniz, Fichte, Plato, Berkeley, Aristotle, 
had #Mousseau, Voltaire, Holbach, Lucretius, Des- 
yed mfertes, Marcus Aurelius, Hegel. Further, the 
osophyferies covers the works of those Polish think- 
sibletfs whose activity had an effect on the 
lation,fecial and intellectual progress of the coun- 
1umberfiry. The provision of scholarly, critical edi- 
Polisifions of these works — including a trans- 
storiaifation of those originally published in Lat- 
or h— was an obvious duty of the Editorial 
classisBoard. This section is so far made up of eight 
y wigtles. Alongside the work of Kamienski, 
ywevermentioned above, are the collected works of 
ilreadjfidward Dembowski, one of his friends. Also 
ey agepresented are three eminent figures from 
ies. fhe Polish Enlightenment, Hugo Koltataj, Sta- 
if Phe pslaw Staszic and Jan Sniadecki, and two 
ee ian thinkers, Johann Crell and Ludwig 
> Cob Volzogen, who were not of Polish origin but 
by Jal hose Poland as the country of their social 
iivity. These two texts are published in the 
































ed riginal Latin with parallel Polish transla- 
ki, pos. Finally there are the selected works 

_ Pi Sebastianus Petricius of Plzen, a Renais- 
ted i6fance translator of Aristotle and author of 
a tommentary on his works on ethics and 
TS 0 


rs atl boiety. 

ic Pt} There are also thinkers interested in social 
les TéRuestions rather than matters strictly phi- 
ork @fosophical, who discuss society, however, 
at pom a more general, philosophical viewpoint. 
kk KéRepresentéd here are the works of the French 
€ mi@Wtopianists, Meslier, Morelly and Mably, 
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DESIGNS 
FOR CONGO AND URUGUAY 


In an international compe- 
tition for a design for a cul- 
tural. centre at Leopoldville 
(Beigian Congo) a Polish team 
won the second prize (the 
first was not awarded). One of 
the third went to another Po- 
lish team. 

The first design is remark- 
able for its solution of the 
air conditioning problem. In- 
stead of special installations 
the plan utilizes the very 
strong air current produced by 
tropical insolation. 

Polish architects have also 
participated in an internation- 
al competition for a monu- 
ment for José Battle y Ordé- 
nez, Uruguay’s national hero. 
Out of a total of 74 projects, 
those admitted to the second 
stage of the competition in- 
ciude three plans submitted 
by Polish competitors. Hono- 
rable mentions have beer 
given to a further four pro- 
jects by Polish architects. 


IN DEFENCE 
OF IMPRESSIONS 


“In the last few years we 
have witnessed many attacks: 
on the impressionistic cha- 
racter of criticism. This is: 
a derstanding; it is as 
if experimentation in science 
and the sense of taste in. 
gastronomy were opposed.” 


Edward Csato 
in “Teatr’* 





POLAND'S OLDEST 
MAP IN 1508 ATLAS 


An exhibition of old prints, 
recently opened in the library 
of the Copernicus University 
at Torun, includes Beneven- 
tano’s Atlas, published in Ro- 
me in 1508. This was the first 
atlas to contain a map of Po- 
land, drawn by the Polish 
cartographer Bernard Wapow- 
ski. 






) 
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ON CYBERNETICS 


“The birth and develop- 
ment of cybernetics has 
already made both experts 
anl laymen face new philosoph- 

e ical, economic and social pro- 
blems. This is often accom- 
panied by an atmosphere of 
perplexity and fear of a 
‘brave new world’ populated 
by robots, if not by golems. 

“As is generally known, 
Marxist philosophy  distin- 
guishes qualitatively different 
development stages of matter. 
Without raising any objections 
to that differentiation, we 
now have to put a strong 
emphasis on the difference 
between (inanimate) non- 
technical matter and technical 
matter, that is, matter shaped 
by conscious human activity. 
That distinction was not 
important from a philosophi- 
cal point of view even at the 
time when men started to 
build machines that used, 
transformed and supplied 
energy. I venture to say that 
it has however become of 
paramount importance now 
that we can build machines 
that use, transform and supply 
information. Already we can 
build machi delled on 
man.” 

Professor Henryk Greniewski 
in “Nowa Kultura” 
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RUBINSTEIN 
TO OPEN CHOPIN YEAR 


In a letter to the Polish 
Arts Agency Artur Rubinstein 
has expressed his intention of 
giving a number of concerts 
in Poland in the middle of 
February 1960. 

In addition, as honorary 
chairman of the Jury of the 
Fourth Internatienal Chopin 
Competition, Rubinstein will 
open the Chopin Year with 
his recital in the Warsaw Phii- 
harmonic Hall on February 
2ist, 1960. 
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L’Esquiesse d’un tableau historique des ppp. 
grés de VEsprit humain by Condorcet, Ty 
Fable of the Bees by Mandeville and Bey. 
ham’s Principles of Morals and Legislatigp, 

The final group of books so far publish 
in the series contains works on the philosophy 
of the natural sciences, the history of loge 
and scientific methodology. These include ty 
writings of the Russian scientist and scholy 
Mikhail Lomonosov, an _ introduction 4 
Research in The Natural Sciences by tp 
English naturalist Herschel, and La Logiqy 
{the so-called Logic from Port-Royal) ly 
Arnauld and Nicole. 

The Editorial Board of the Library inch. 
des members of three generations of scholan, 
who represent various philosophical disé- 
plines and different theoretical viewpoints. 
The Chairman of the Board is Tadeusz Ky 
tarbinski, a materialist and rationalist, a 
outstanding logician, originator of his om 
ontological and epistemological _ theory, 
reism or concretism, of a system of indepen 
dent ethics, and of a theory of efficient 
action (praxiology). On the Board are repre 
sentatives of two generations of his discipla§the va 
Stanislaw Ossowski, an eminent sociologist} best w 
and Leszek Kotakowski, author of a work mJ which 
Spinoza. Alongside Wtadystaw Tatarkiewimj book, < 
the author of a fundamental textbook on tiJon wo 
history of philosophy and studies in aesth-Jrepres: 
tics, the history of art and ethics, there if This 
Bogdan Suchodolski, his former discipk§place < 
author of many books on the theory alijtheir \ 
history of education and on the philosoplyf often « 
of culture. Other members of the Board al losoph 
the phenomenologist, Roman Ingarden; th] public: 
logician, Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz; Bronisla¥j works 
Boczko, Izydora Dambska, Henryk Elzenberg} cultur: 
Bolestaw Gawecki, Daniela Gromska, Jaj dual a 
Legowicz and Anna Hochfeld — historiati§ the b« 
of philosophy; Adam Schaff, the author (§ within 
many works on dialectical and historical mt losoph 
terialism and on semantics; Nina Assorodt] won t! 
braj, an expert on the history of socj§ One 
thought; Czestaw Znamierowski, author "§ could 
studies in ethics and a specialist in the phi} difficu 
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josophy of law; the sociologist, Julian Hoch- 
feld; Stefan Zétkiewski, specialist in the 
history and theory of literature; and finally, 
as secretary of the Board, the author of this 
article who is engaged in the study of the 


osoply| history of ancient philosophy. 


A year ago, heart failure took away Ta- 
deusz Krofiski, member of the editorial board, 
der of the Chair of the History of Modern 
Philosophy at Warsaw University, student of 
Marxism and of German philosophy (his most 
yaluable works are devoted to Hegel). He 


other reasons) and annual plans within it. 
Making the most of the specialized know- 
ledge. and experience of its members, it 
selected translators, commentators and edi- 
tors for the separate items. But perhaps the 
most valuable aspect of the Board’s work is 
that its members have themselves worked on 
the various items and discussed together the 
best ways of solving the various problems 
which emerge during work on a particular 
itfbook, on the books of a particular author, or 
on works belonging to a certain period or 
representing a certain philosophical school. 


dual and collective work of the members of 
ithe board has resulted in the publication, 
within a few years, of fifty classics of phi- 
losophy. Thorough and reliable editing has 
won the reader’s confidence. 
a may ask how it was that the Board 


ROWICKI IN PARIS 


On his return from a con- 
cert tour as conductor of the 
National Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Witold Rowicki, had the 
honour ef receilving an in- 
vitation to open the new 
musical season in Paris with 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra on 
September 27th, 


During the coming season 
several important engagements 
await Rowicki: first he will 
tour the U.S.S.R. with the 
National Philharmonic and in 
January he is_ going to 
England with the same 
orchestra for the opening of 
the Chopin Year and for 
several radio and television 
broadcasts and concerts. At 
the end of the season the 
National Philharmonic will 
tour Switzerland and possibly 
also West Germany. In No- 
vember Rowicki will visit 
Japan to give several concerts 
in Tokyo and in 1961 he is 
due to give seven concerts in 
South Africa. 


DIPLOMATS VISIT BISKUPIN 


For several years the Pol- 
ish Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs has been organizing 
excursions for members of 
the Diplomatic Corps in War- 
saw. After Cracow, the Bialo- 
wieza Forest and other regions 
of Poland, this year the turn 
has come of Pomerania and 
the ‘Piast Route’. The diplo- 
mats have visited Gniezno, 
the first Polish capital (where 
they would have had to pre- 
sent their credentials had 
they been accredited to Po- 
land 1,000 years ago), Byd- 
goszcez and Torufi, the birth- 
place of Copernicus. They also 
saw Biskupin with its exca- 
vation sites and part of the 
reconstructed lake settlement, 
originally built 2,500 years ago. 
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NEW STUDENTS 


About 23,000 new students 
will enroll this year for the 
courses offered by the uni- 
versities in Poland. About 
40,000 sat for the examinations, 
a figure which includes 20,000 
who matriculated this year 
and aé further 20,000 who 
matriculated last year but are 
still attempting to gain entry 
to a university. In addition 
about 8,000 students are ex- 
pected to take up studies in 
specialist colleges such as 
nursing schools, schools for 
medical assistants, the two- 
year courses organised by the 

of Education, etc., 
which do not however provide 
university degrees. 


CULTURE AND THE STOMACH 


“Man needs first of all that 
which serves to satisfy his 
elementary wants. Next, he 
seeks something which can 
amuse and divert him, and 
finally he looks for that 
which can evoke emotions in 
him, All this should be 
supplied, the choice and the 
order of needs to be satisfield 
being left to the individual, 
his tastes and desires. But we 
must not think that the ideal 
case is that of a poor student 
who buys a ticket for a con- 
cert instead of buying his 
supper’’. 

Zygmunt Mycielski 
in “Przeglqad Kulturalny”’ 


MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 


The council administrating 
a special U.N. fund has approv- 
ed the organization in Po- 
land of a centre for the train- 
ing of managerial staff for 
industry. 700,000 dollars has 
been earmarked for the pur- 
pose, the director of the 
fund being authorized by the 
council to increase the sum 
if mecessary. Twelve other 
countries will also benefit 


under the fund. 
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terest in philosophy and desire to spread both better é 
a knowledge of and interest in it that made during 
the members of the Editorial Board under. take the 
take the work that encouraged others | Out 
share it with them. Since the Editorial Board during 
had at its disposal both adequate financial 7 Britis 
resources and the moral support of potential 3 West 
readers, the Classics of Philosophy Library| East G 
can now celebrate the publication of the fif- and Hu 
tieth work in the series. of subj 
These fifty books form, of course, only|and pr 

a part of the whole series planned. It is only| comedic 
the first stage of the work that has been|in vari 
completed. Due to appear in 1960 are The| the sur 
Enneads of Plotinus, Utilitarianism by John| the wid 
Stuart Mill, De VEsprit by Helvetius, the| films a 
works of the English Utopianist Gerard| There v 
Winstanley, and Réd Ludzki (The Human|ing of « 
Kind) by Stanistaw Staszic, the Polish| by Luc 
Enlightenment thinker already mentioned Dassin’s 
above. The Ta 
The years 1960—62 are to see the publi-| burger 
cation of further works by Kant, Hegel, Des-| Les her 
cartes and Plato; then the writings of! Bitter | 
Theophrastus, Cicero, Seneca and Epictetus, aso Au 
La Logique by Gassendi, The Principles of Love in 
Science by Jevons, Mill’s System of Logic, Som 

Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der pieces 
Menschheit by Herder, and Boethius’ De con- nationa 
solatione philosophiae. Further works by sented , 
Aristotle and Bacon, new translations from It wou 
mediaeval philosophy and supplementary titles o 
texts relating to modern philosophy are to films c 
appear at a still later date. There is still of cine: 
much to be done. films, v 
The 

of the 
general 
after th 
also so! 
E looked up the programme of Warsaw tican o 
cinemas for a weekend early in the more y 
summer. Though most of the school children _ Pols 
had already left the city the season could number 
not be considered a dead one: the theatres — of cine 
especially in the evening — were still very| about t 
full. As the films released in July were no villages 





Irena Kronska 
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d both better and no worse than those that played 
: made during the preceding months, we may safely 
under.| take the repertoire as a typical one. 
ers to} Out of 55 films running in Warsaw 
Board| during that week-end, 12 were French, 
ancia]| 7 British, 6 American, 5 Italian, 3 Polish, 
tential) 3 West German, 2 Soviet, and one each from 
ibrary| East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia 
he fif. and Hungary. They represented a variety 
\of subjects and kinds, differing in quality 
and presentation; there were dramas and 
3 only| comedies, thrillers and Westerns; films made 
been| in various conventions, from the realist to 
. The| the surrealist and expressionist; films with 
John| the widest box-office appeal and difficult 
3, the| films accessible only to a selected audience. 
erard| There was The Seventh Seal and The Even- 
uman| ing of a Juggler by Ingmar Bergman, Senso 
*olish| by Lucchino Visconti, Joshua Logan’s Picnic, 
ioned| Dassin’s Rififi and Boisrond’s La Parisienne, 
The Tales of Hoffman by Powell and Press- 
yubli-/ burger and Nathalie by Christian Jacque, 
Des-| Les heros sont fatigués by Ives Ciampi and 
s of| Bitter Victory by Nicholas Ray. There was 
fetus, also Audrey Hepburn in Roman Holiday and 
23 of Love in the Afternoon. 
ogic, Some of these pictures were outstanding 
der pieces of film art, prizewinners at inter- 
con- national film festivals, while others repre- 
3 by sented good class commercial entertainment. 
from It would be impossible to discuss all the 
itary titles on the list, but very few really bad 
e to films could be found. Decidedly, one kind 
still of cinema was not represented — horror 
films, with their brutality and sadism. 
ka | The few titles quoted show that most 
of the films were by no means new; they 
generally arrive in Warsaw a year or more 
after their world premieres. But there were 
also some — especially of British or Ame- 
saw tican origin — seen in Poland ten or even 
the more years after their release. 
dren Poland buys 200-250 films yearly, their 
ould number being limited by the shortage both 
s— of cinemas (over a thousand in cities and 
very| about two thousand 16 mm projectors in the 
> no villages), and of foreign currency. 
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POLISH SCIENTISTS 
ABROAD 


Some 3,500 Polish scientists 
and scholars visited foreign 
countries in 1958 — almost five 
times as many as in 1955. 
Training accounted for nearly 
70 per cent of the total. Of 
those delegated by the Mi- 
nistry of Higher Education 
33 per cent went for at least 
six months’ study. Other 
people participated in the 
various international confer- 
ences and congresses, attend- 
ed fairs and _ exhibitions, 
acted as official delegates, etc. 


300TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF POLISH PRESS 


The first issue of a Polish 
periodical was published in 
1661: its title was Merku- 
ryusz Ordynaryjny. Thus in 
two years the Polish press will 
celebrate its 300th anniversary. 


FOR THE AUTHENTIC 


“I have been told that 
among jugglers it is bad taste 
to use, for instance, real 
apples or real bottles. Such 
apples and bottles should be 
artificial, made especially for 
the circus. If this is really 
so then I am glad I am not 
a juggler. I am fond of 
authentic events, situations, 
characters and anecdotes, and 
I am not ashamed of it. The 
period we live in presents 
many difficulties, among other 
things also because some 
novelty pops up wherever 
we turn our eyes and our 
thoughts. If what we write is 
to give at least an approzi- 
mately true picture of our 
world, we should do our 
utmost to stick to the authen- 
tic, for otherwise we shall 
produce blots and not 
pictures.” 


From an interview with 
Tadeusz Breza 
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MORE TV SETS 


By the end of 1957 the 
number of TV sets in the War- 
saw Voivodship (excepting the 
city of Warsaw) was 3,338. It 
had more than doubled by 
the end of January 1959, to 
reach 8,000. TV sets have 
begun to appear not only in 
factory and village clubs, but 
also in the homes of workers 
and peasants. 


SWISS INTERVIEW 
WITH BROSZKJEWICZ 


On the occasion of the 
staging of “The Names of 
Power” by Jerzy Broszkiewicz 
at the Swiss “Théatre de 
Carouge” the “Journal de 
Généve” has published an 
account of Mme Anne Bon- 
hote’s conversation with the 
author. Mr Broszkiewicz said 
among other things: “The 
interpretations given to my 
play abroad have sometimes 
been some way away from 
my intentions. People have 


taken the constumes, the 
décor and the names of the 
heroes too literally. But 


history as I _ present it 
does not coincide with what 
is to be found in the tezxt- 
books. It makes use of 
fiction... Others saw in my 
play allusions to the present 
situation in Poland, As the 
author I cannot interpret my 
own play; let it speak for 
itself. I can only say that it 
is an analysis of power as 
seen in various epochs of 
history.” 


KEY OF WASHINGTON D.C. 


During his visit to Warsaw, 
Mr. Robert E. McLaughlin, the 
Chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, handed Mr Zysg- 
munt Dworakowski, Chairman 
of Warsaw City Council, a gift 
in the from of “the key of 
the City of Washington D.C.”’, 
placed in a box with the na- 
tional colours. 
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Often, we cannot afford to buy an 
outstanding picture while it is at the peak 
of its success and have to wait until the 
distributor is ready to sell it at a reduced 
price. This is the principal reason why film: 
are delayed in making their appearance on 
Polish screens, even with the present 
repertoire policy. But this policy aims aj 
enabling audiences to become acquainted 
with most of the best in world film pro- 
duction. With the same purpose the Festival 
of Film Festivals was started two years ago. 
It consists of public screenings of ten to 
fifteen pictures awarded top prizes at the 
international film festivals of the past year. 
Films are lent expressly for the event by 


their producers or distributors and presented] 


in original versions. Thus those interested in 
film art are offered the chance of seeing the 
year’s leading works long before they appear 
in the normal circuit cinemas. 


Another way of giving the audiences an 
insight into the most recent productions is 
the screening of films from one country. As 
examples could be cited here the Italian 
Film Week held early last year or the yearly 
Season of Soviet Films. 


The extensive widening of scope and the 
rise in standards of cinema programmes are 
largely due to the introduction two years 
ago of a new system of selection for imported 
films. The import and export of films is con- 
centrated in the hands of a State monopoly, 
but the selection of the repertoire is carried 
out not by businessmen but by film makers, 
critics and film experts, grouped in a Film 
Repertoire Council. This is presided over by 
Jerzy Toeplitz, a well known film historian, 
Rector of the State Film School in Lédz and 
president of FIAT (Federation of Film 
Archives). The Council may be taken as 
representative of educated public opinion, 
and its members are much more likely to be 
influenced by the artistic value and social 
usefulness of a film than by the demands of 
the box-office. Frequently two or three of 
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FILM BUYING AND FILM-GOING 


the leading members of the council are 
commissioned to attend international film 
festivals where they select films on the spot 
and discuss terms for their purchase. This 
explains why, providing prices are not 
excessive, outstanding films appear on Polish 
screens sooner than the usual commercial 
output. Poland is probably the only country 
in the world where imports of film are so 
strongly influenced by intellectual and 
artistic circles. It is still too early to estimate 
the influence on the audience’s tastes of the 
fact that average cinema programmes in this 
country are better than elsewhere. But the 
growing number of good films on the 
screens cannot fail to encourage the viewer 
towards greater discrimination. There is an 
enormous interest in film art, especially 
among the younger audiences. This is evident 
in letters sent to editorial offices of film 
periodicals, in the widespread development 
of film clubs and societies, in the great 
success of retrospective screenings organised 
by the theatre of the Polish Central Film 
Library. 

It would be rather difficult to generalize 
on what kind of film appeals most to the 
public. Reactions differ according to the 
milieu and often according to the subject 
matter of particular films. But in most cases, 
French and Italian works are very popular; 
generally speaking, British films are success- 
ful, especially comedies, their sense of 
humour falling in with that of the Poles. 
After an absence of many years, American 
films enjoyed a great success, mostly among 
the younger viewers, starved for sensation 
and adventure. The success of some West 
German pictures seems more surprising. On 
the other hand, Japanese films, even of the 
quality of Rashomon or Gate of Hell did not 
appeal to the broader audiences. Unfor- 
tunately, we still have no serious analyses 
of viewer reactions and preferences, with the 
sole exception of some studies made by the 
University of L6dz among the pupulation of 
that city. As a result we have had to limit 
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SKROWACZEWSKI IN PERU 
AND ARGENTINA 


“The profound and dazzling 
personality of the Polish 
conductor Stanistaw Skrowa- 
czewski was best displayed in 
the works of Mozart and 
Shostakovitch, but for us the 
performance of Harnasie, 
a fine composition by Karol 
Szymanowski, based on folk 
motifs, was of the greatest 
interest.” Thus El Comercio, 
on Skrowaczewski‘s  perfor- 
mances at Lima. 

Skrowaczewski has also 
scored a great success in the 
Argentine. 


PAPER MILL OF 1528 


The buildings of the 
oldest paper mill in Pomerania 
are still standing at Stuga, 
mear Szczecin. The mill was 
opened in 1528 by one of the 
Dukes of Pomerania to supply 
the ducal chancery with pa- 
per. 


“HALKA” IN NEW YORK 


The Polonia Opera Com- 
pany has staged Stanistaw 
Moniuszko‘s opera Halka in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. The 
leads were taken by Bogdan 
Paprocki and Maria Fottyn, 
of the Warsaw Opera Com- 
pany, who were at that time 
giving guest performances in 
the United States. 


SWEDISH ASTRONOMER 
HONOURED 


At the Nicolaus Copernicus 
University at Torun the honor- 
ary degree of doctor was 
bestowed on the eminent 
Swedish astronomer, Bertil 
Lindtbald, Professor of Upsala 
University and Director of 
the Astronomical Observatory 
the Swedish Academy of 
Science. 
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YOUNGEST AND OLDEST 


“Of course’, they will tell 
you in Lublin, “the Jagiell- 
onian University will soon 
be celebrating its sescente- 
nary. All the same our Maria 


Sktodowska-Curie University 
is the oldest in People’s 
Poland.” 


Lublin University came into 
existence in October 1944, in 
what was then the temporary 
capital of Poland, just thirty 
miles behind the front. In the 
first academic year, 1944-5, 
980 students began their 
studies. 

In the fifteen years since 
its foundation the University 
has expanded. The medical 
and agricultural faculties have 
become independent colleges — 
the Medical School and the 
Higher School of Agriculture. 
New faculties have also 
opened in the University and 
there are now four: Mathe- 
matics; Physics and Che- 
mistry; Arts; Law; Biology 
and Geology. 

The 65 departments of the 
University employ 312 senior 
and junior academic workers. 
In the past fifteen years 
3,500 graduates have passed 
through its gates. 


HARTWIG EXHIBITION 


In June Paris saw an 
exhibition of 88 photographs 
by Edward Hartwig. Among 
Hartwig’s awards are honour- 
ary diplomas won for work 
displayed at the Fourth World 
Photographic Exhibition in 
Rio de Janeiro, at the Photo- 
graphic Biennale in Trent in 
Italy and at an international 
exhibition in Jugoslavia. 


GIFT FOR POLISH MUSEUM 


The General Sikorski Insti- 
tute in London has_ sent, 
through the intermediary of 
UNESCO, 26 cases containing 
various collections as a gift 
for museums, 
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ourselves to box-office reports, 
rather unreliable. 

It may be worth noting that in the past 
two years, since the entry of a greater 
number of good or interesting films into the 
cinemas here, we have observed a decline 
in legitimate theatre audiences. But the 
rapid development of television (more than 
100,000 mew sets in 1958) seems to have had 
no effect on cinema attendance. 


always 


Wanda Wertenstein 


STOKOWSKI IN WARSAW * 


WENT to Stokowski’s second concert in 

Warsaw with that kind of anticipation 
that does not preclude normal criticism: 
‘It will probably be wonderful, but is it going 
to be what I think and expect of it or some- 
thing entirely different?’ You have a simi- 
lar feeling on arrival in a city unknown to 
you, but about which you have heard a great 
deal. Is Rome as beautiful as I think it 
will be? 

Further, I did not get to know Stokowski 
personally, I had just enough time to go to 
his concert. The influence of personal charm 
and of the impression one gets when meeting 
an unusual personality had no chance to 
work. There I was therefore sitting in my 
seat like everyone else and listening. But 
had he been hidden from me by any sort of 
curtain, or if I had not known who was play- 
ing, and where and what sort of orchestra 
was his instrument, I should still have been 
amazed and enraptured by Ravel’s Rapsodie 
Espagnole as it was played by the orchestra 
that night. It was unique; the orchestral ‘pia- 
nissimi’ and the ‘rubato’ accenting of each 
note, to bring out the true rhythmic flow of 
the music, indicated so precisely and simply 
by the conductor’s hand, produced a marvel- 
lous result. 

Stokowski conducts without a baton, his 


* Reprinted from Przeglqd Kulturalny, No. 23, of 
June 4, 1959. 
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gestures are dry, and finally pointed and 
precise. This serves him to time note values 
within the bar exactly. He indicates dynamics 
by very slightly raising his arm, and yet the 
intensity he secures exactly matches and 
moves with the intensity of the music and 
even of the separate notes within a phrase. 

The significance of a conductor’s direc- 
tion can only be estimated by his results. The 
Warsaw orchestra really played what Sto- 
kowski asked them for, with such economy of 
gesture, in the Rapsodie Espagnole. One can- 
not discuss in detail all the various methods 
of approach of Stokowski to the works he 
performs. I was told he is now bringing 
forward many new compositions, backing 
them with his own authority and renown. 
The programme with which he came to Po- 
land clearly arose out of such an attitude, 
although this may seem paradoxical, since 
it contained two Polish works. Apart from 
Szymanowski’s Stabat Mater, often perfor- 
med in this country, Stokowski ‘exhibited’ 
for us the Symphony of Witold Lutostawski, 
performed again after a gap of ten years 
since Fitelberg’s performance with the Polish 
Radio Symphony Orchestra. 

Lutostawski’s Symphony is rather ‘dense- 
ly’ written. It is one of those scores that can 
be interpreted either by exposing the main 
outlines and themes, relegating all the re- 
maining tissue of sound into the background, 
or by presenting a texture in which almost 
all the notes are given equal importance. 
Obviously, the themes in the Symphony 
appear by themselves, also a result of this 
kind of structure. But they are surrounded 
by many accompanying figures, which create 
something like a second pulse in the music, 
a dynamic one, a pulsation of parallel planes, 
giving an impression of a texture completely 
different from the treatment of, for example, 
the Stabat Mater, the works of the Baroque 
period or those of the ‘neo-classicists’, like 
the Stravinsky of the inter-war years. 

Lutostawski’s Symphony has nothing in 
common with that ‘angular’ music, austere 
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PROFESSOR LIPINSKI 
HONOURED 


In June the Central School 
of Planning and Statistics held 
a celebration in honour of 
professor Edward  Lipinski, 

Professor Lipifiski has to 
his credit over 200 works, 
which have been published 
in Polish, English, French, 
German, Italian and other 
languages. Born in 1888, he 
specialized early in economics, 
graduating from colleges in 
Leipzig and Zurich. From the 
first he devoted: himself to 
the scientific study of the 
environments of the Polish 
working class. Of particular 
value was the research he 
carried out in 1914 into the 
economic rdéle of the trade 
unions and the situation of 
the Polish workers. In 1923 he 
began lecturing at the Central 
School of Commerce, which 
after the war became the 
Central School of Planning 
and Statistics, and his ser- 
vices to it have been enor- 
mous, During the Occupation 
he conducted in various towns 
the clandestine teaching of 
economics. After the libera- 
tion he once again offered 
his services to the School. 
When the Economic Council 
was set up, he became its 
Vice-President. At present he 
is also the President of the 
Polish Economic Association, 
a full,member of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences and a 
member of many international 
associations. 


SLAV CULTURE 
IN POMERANIA 


The excavations conducted 
in Pomerania in connection 
with the approaching 1,000th 
anniversary of the Polish 
State are increasing in scope 
and have already revealed 
many traces of Slav culture 


in Western Pomerania. 
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The settlement at Kolo- 
brzeg probably dates back to 
the 8th century A.D. The 
method of construction of the 
wall that surrounded the for- 
tified town shows that this 
must have been built in the 
second half of the 10th cen- 
tury. A salt-mining settlement, 
situated at the salt springs 
near Kolobrzeg, dates from 
the 7th or 8th century. The 
town of Wolin, in spite of 
its location, which made de- 
fence easy, turns out to have 
been also fortified with a 
massive earth wall, dating 
from the 12th century, which 
was 16 metres thick at ground 
level. Many graves’ with 
coffins containing weapons 
and ornaments beside the 
bodies have been found in 
a cemetery nearby. 


Excavations at Kamien 
haves shown that a Slav 
settement was founded there 
in the Sth of 10th century. 


Research conducted at 
Szezecin is of considerable 
importance. The city dates 
back to the 9th century; its 
suburb along the Odra was 
inhabited by craftsmen and 
traders. 


It has been established that 
the fortress near Cedynia was 
erected in the second half of 
the 10th century. Its origin 
was closely connected with 
the expansion northwards of 
the then young Polish State. 
The fortress was conceived as 
a bulwark against German 
invasions. 


We now know that Pome- 
ranian towns and settlements 
were founded much earlier 
than had hitherto been 
supposed, and that their deve- 
lopment was mainly Slav, 
contrary to the assertions of 
German scholars who before 
1936 attempted to prove that 
they were Viking in origin. 
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in design, in which all is subordinate to the 
clear-cut, expressive themes that are subse. 
quently to appear. The principle behind the 
texture here consists in constantly surroun- 
ding the notes with a series of figurations, 
and it is these which give the composition its 
distinctive character. This is therefore, in 
technical terms, an entirely different prin- 
ciple from that employed by Lutostawski in 
his smaller compositions and also in his Fu 
neral Music, with its rather ascetic handling 
of sound. 

Stokowski treated the Symphony, as it 
were, texturally, exposing groups of figura- 
tions and large planes without particularly 
emphasizing separate themes. As he conduc- 
ted, following the score throughout, he 
seemed far more ‘involved’, than with the 
Ravel of even the Szymanowski. If the con- 
ductor’s presentation of a composition is the 
result and the sum of his exploratory reading 
of it, then I felt that Stokowski was bringing 
to bear all the precision of rhythm and 
execution of which he always has full con- 
trol to convey a reading of Lutoslawski’s 
score in which the notes were made to re- 
veal the great outlines, while emotion was 
held back to emerge at a few moments only, 
principally in the second movement, the Poco 
Adagio. 

Stokowski’s inclusion of Polish composi- 
tions in his reportoire means that Polish 
music, which has recently won fresh success 
with the works of Baird and Lutostawski, has 
gained a powerful patron. Szabelski, who 
has also been added to Stokowski’s repertoire, 
is thus another Polish composer who has been 
‘launched into the world’. 

I listened to Stokowski’s performance of 
the Stabat Mater with very great interest. 
Excellently as it has been performed in this 
country, the interpretations have always 
seemed to me rather too lyrical. There is s0 
much lyricism already present in the musi¢. 
I had been waiting for years for a more 
objective, more ‘classical’ reading. This was 
what Stokowski provided, and without alter 
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STOKOWSKI IN WARSAW 


ing or omitting any one of the many rellent- 
andos and fermatas indicated by the com- 
poser in the score. The separate, compact 
parts of the work appeared clearly, like firm 
columns with distinct, clean contours. 

All that Stokowski put before us at that 
concert had these characteristics of modera- 
tion and calm, without even a suggestion of 
striving for effect, of adding anything to 
what appears in the score. This struck me in 
exactly the same way as with the present 
style of Artur Rubinstein. All that is 
excessive, disruptive or over-emotional has 
been removed in favour of the calm that is 
inherent even in a musical ‘agitato’ or ‘con 
fuoco’. Such was my impression when Sto- 
kowski raised his arm and evoked all the 
universe of music, a universe in which 
however he never loses his way, but which 
he always dominates. 

Zygmunt Mycielski 
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FRENCH PAINTING 
IN POLAND 


The Association of Art 
Historians has organised an 
exhibition of works by mod- 
ern French painters, includ- 
ing Bonnard, Matisse, Leger, 
Picasso and Utrillo. The ex- 
hibition consists of 42 ex- 
cellent reproductions, presen- 
ted to the organisers by the 
French Embassy in Warsaw. 
Halfway through this year it 
began a tour of towns in 
the voivodships of Warsaw, 
Olsztyn and Biatystok. Over 
a period of five months it 
will visit some thirty town- 
ships in these voivodships and 
from October onwards the 
exhibition will be displayed 
in museums all over the 
country. 














The Polish-German Frontier from the 
Standpoint of International Law. 
By Bolestaw Wiewiédra. Wydaw- 
nictwo Zachodnie. Poznan-War- 
szawa, 1959. XXXII + 224 pp. 


Bolestaw Wiewi6ra’s present book, 
issued in English by the Publishing 
House of the Western Press Agency, 
is the second, revised and supple- 
mented edition of a work written in 
Polish and published in 1957.* The 
introduction is by Alfons Klafkowski, 
Professor of Poznan University. 


In preparing the second edition 
the author has made use of a number 
of British and American works; he 
has made a few changes in the 
arrangement of his material and, 
in his discussion of the Yalta Agree- 
ment, he has singled out the question 
of so-called compensation. 


The author takes it for granted 
that from a legal standpoint and 
viewed in the light of international 
agreements, the Polish-German 
frontier on the Odra and Nysa is 
final. He writes: 

“Because of the definite legal 
status of the Recovered Territories, as 
stated in Potsdam and confirmed by 
the Powers’ co-operation in executing 
its decisions, the formal recognition 
of the new frontier by the Western 
Powers has no legal but important 
political significance.” 

Dr Wiewidéra attaches considerable 
importance to the fact that not only 
were the relevant’ international 
decisions taken by the great powers, 
called upon to decide such matters, 
but also that the powers actively 
participated in the carrying out of 
their decisions. This concerns both 


* Reviewed in “Polish Perspectives”, 
No. 1, 1958, pp. 92-93. 
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Two Books on Odra-Nysa Frontier 


the establishment of the frontier 

the Odra and Nysa and the resett 
ment of the German population fr 
the territories east of that borde 
line. Dr Wiewidéra frequently s 
the fact that, throughout 
negotiations on the eastern front 
of post-war Germany, the 



















powers treated the two prob eal 
jointly, even while disagreeing on t 
extent of Poland’s territorial aca 
sitions in the north and west. Ti 
author’s view is borne out by f& 
fact that this stand of the gre 


















powers found its legal expression 
chapters IX and XIII of the Potsd 
Agreement. 

From the fact that the Potsdam 
decisions relating to Poland’s reco- 
vered territories taken as 3 
whole — were consistently executed 
the author draws the following con- 
clusions: 

“But even assuming — purely 
hypothetically — that the Potsdam 
Agreement is renounced, Polish 
rights derived from this Agreement! 
would not in any case be affected 
since the decisions of the Tripartite 
Berlin Conference are of a territorial 
character, i.e. they create by thei 
execution a continuing state of fact.’ 

Dr Wiewiéra makes the point that 
the actual transfer of German popu- 
lation from Poland to Germany gave 
effect to the relevant Potsdam 
decisions on resettlement and thereby 
reaffirmed the establishment of the 
Polish-German frontier along the 
Odra and Nysa. (p. 159). 


The author’s main argument — 
that the Polish-German frontier was 
finally settled in Potsdam — cannod 
fail to impress those who af 
accustomed to appraise legal acts it 
the light of political realism. 

Even while diplomatic parleys 
concerning the entire Germal 

















. A scene from War and Peace as adapted for the stage by Erwin Piscator and 
presented by the Olsztyn theatre 
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THE ODRA-NYSA FRONTIER 


stion are going on, many people 
‘the West are raising their voices 
favour of final recognition of the 
h-German frontier on the Odra 
"Nysa. There is the well-known 
ment by the President of the 
nach Republic, General de Gaulle, 
has been supported by all poli- 
groups in France. In Great 

n more and more: people: are 

ng upon the Government to take 
lmilar stand. These afe signs of 
growing trend in the West towards 
acceptance of the present Polish- 
man frontier. Such formal re- 
tion — and the author of the 
is fully aware of its signifi- 

e — would certainly make 
Seonsiderable contribution to the 


ng of international tension and 


improvement of relations between 
and and the German Federal 
spublic. 


Andrzej Leésniewski 


§ Logic of the Oder-Neisse Front- 
tier. By Jézef Kokot. Wydawni- 
“ttwo Zachodnie.. Poznan, 1959. 


Like Bolestaw Wiewidéra’s book, 
he present volume by Jézef Kokot, 
in expert on Polish-German’ rela- 
ons, was originally written in 
lish. It appeared in 1957. Supple- 
ented with new material, the 
ok has now been published in 
mglish. It is a thoroughly docu- 
hented analysis, based mainly -on 
stics. 
The author looks at his subject 
om three angles: international 
W, population, and economy. 
med with a wealth of excellent 
ource material he makes his main 
dint: that the decisions on the 
dlish-German frontier taken at 
dsdam by the heads of govern- 
#ent of the Great Powers were not 
@provisations inspired by their 
peeent victory over Nazi Germany. 
‘ resolutions were the result 
norough consideration, prolonged 
iberation and necessary compro- 
. These decisions have a history 
thei own, political and diplo- 
c. 
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The author gives a great deal of 
attention to. the problem of “final 
delimitation”, i.e.- the final. demarca- 
tion of the Polish-German frontier. 
This has been the main weapon in 
the West German revisionist attacks 
against the frontier on the Odra 
and Nysa. 


Kokot’s treatment of the legal 
aspect of the problem is similar to 
that of Wiewiéra. He maintains that 
all afgument about the stable or 
provisional character of the Polish- 
German frontier and the intentions 
of the parties to the Potsdam Agree- 
ment was obviated by the conference 
itself, when its participants resolved 
to transfer the German population 
from what are now the Polish West- 
ern and Northern Territories to 
Germany. 


On the basis of ample German 
statistics Kokot refutes the argument, 
of German over-population — the 
alleged result of resettlement from. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. In 1949, 
after the bulk of the transfer had 
been completed, the increase in po-: 
pulation within the present borders 
of Germany (the German Federal. 
and German Democratic Republics) 
was 14.2 per cent above the total 
1939 figure. Had there been no war, 
with all its consequences: war losses, 
changes in growth of population, etc., 
the increase in the German popu- 
lation by 1949 would have been 8.3 
per cent over 1939. It follows that 
the additional inflow of people — 
not only from Poland, of course, but 
also from Czechoslovakia, the 
U.S.S.R., Hungary, etc. — did not 
amount to more than 5.9 per cent. 
This is a substantial increase but, 
following German sources Kokot cites 
a figure of 5.4 million people as war 
losses suffered only by that part of 
Germany which is now the Federal 
Republic. 

Without the increase resulting 
from resettlement, Germany’s re- 
construction and also her remarkable 
economic development would have 
been impossible. 

In the economic section of his 
book the author demonstrates that 
within the boundaries of pre-war 
Germany the present Western and 
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Northern Territories of Poland were planned economy and the new ge. 
a kind of ‘inner colony’, within the graphical ties linking it with th, 
mother country. At present, the economic structure of the country as 
Territories produce about 27 per cent a whole. 
of Poland’s industrial output, and this The regained political and econop. 
is steadily growing. The figure ic unity of the Western and Nort. 
corresponds roughly to the proportion ern Territories with the rest ¢ 
of the area of the country the Terri- Poland corresponds to the geographip. 
tories represent. Before the War the al unity of the whole area made » 
Territories used to account for 6 per of the Odra, Vistula and Baltic 
cent of the industrial production of basins. This unity with Poland his 
Germany. Those figures alone speak been and will be a growing incentiye 
of the difference between the place in their economic resurgence. 
occupied by the Western and North- When comparing the present ec- 
ern Territories in the economies of nomic situation of the Territoris 
Germany and Poland. Today the with that before the war, one shoul 
industrial production of the area is keep in mind the fact that under the 
50 per cent above the pre-war figure. then existing political and economic 
We can understand the full meaning conditions the area had reached its 
of this if we remember that when peak of development; in many re 
Poland recovered the Territories, the spects a certain stagnation and eva 
productive capacity of their industry regression had become apparent. 
had been reduced by 60 per cent as Today we are witnessing there a 
a result of war damage. speedy and varied growth, with wide 
To the present day the enormous perspectives for further expansion, 
growth of industrial potential in the Kokot has succeeded, I think, in 
West of Poland is often underesti- demonstrating the basic differences 
mated. And yet it should be remem-_ in the significance of the Westem 
bered that Poland not only recon- and Northern Territories in the pre 
structed and extended the war- war German and present Polish eco 
damaged industry there, but also nomies. 
fundamentally reorganized it, adapt- 
ing it to meet the needs of a socialist Jézef Lubojatski 


Silesia through Nazi Eyes 


Slask w oczach okupanta [Silesia land since the fourteenth century th 
in the Eyes of the Occupants]. Polish population in Silesia wa 
By Kazimierz Popiotek. Silesian systematically germanized by tht 
Scientific Institute. Slask Publish- ; heavily centralized apparatus of the 
ing House. Katowice, 1959. 258 pp. German state and its key economit 

¥ and cultural institutions. The tie 
Silesia was once an ethnically which linked Silesians with the tra 

pure Polish province. By the dictates ditions and historical development d 

of historical process, before the Se- Poland (manifested for example bj 

cond World War it was split in the the development of a national lite 
east by the Polish-German frontier. ature in Silesia in the nineteenth 

Poles and Germans lived on both century and the Risings after th 

sides of this line. On the Polish side First World War) should not obscur 

and in the Opole region, which the fact that in the course of tim 
remained within the frontiers of the  Silesians to a large extent submitted 

Reich, the Polish population constitu- to German cultural and _linguistit 

ted an overwhelming majority. For influences. In consequence, when the 

several centuries it was on the Nazis occupied the Polish part 0 

defensive. Separted from its mother- Upper Silesia in 1939 they hoped that 
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THROUGH NAZI EYES 


the assimilation of the Polish po- 
pulation would be a speedy process. 
To this end a number of means were 
employed. Above all the Nazis relied 
on police terror; they also endea- 
youred to stamp out all manifesta- 
tions of national life: they closed 
Polish schools, prohibited the use of 
the Polish language in public places, 
including the church, and discrimi- 
nated against the Poles with regard 
to work and wages as well as ini- 
tiating a policy of mass deportations 
and arrests. Second, the Nazis 
simultaneously encouraged the Si- 
lesians — this in contrast to the 
methods of terror — to opt for Ger- 
man nationality. 

How did the Silesian population 
behave under this dual pressure, 
what was its attitude during the war 
years? — these are the problems 
which Kazimierz Popiotek tries to 
examine in his book. 


The author’s answer is fragment- 
ary, for he has based his work on 
fragmentary sources. But it is this 
use of official German sources, mostly 
secret Gestapo reports and some 
documents of the civilian administra- 
tion, which makes his work valuable 
and interesting. “In both police and 
administrative reports at all levels,” 
we read, “definite emphasis was laid 
on the truest possible picture of 
reality... That is why what is said in 
the reports about Polish life in 
Silesia should be regarded as, if 
anything, an underestimation of the 
situation.” (pp. 13 and 15). 


What lay behind the German 
policy towards Silesians was the 
conviction that apart from deter- 
mined, fully conscious Poles ther2 
was in Silesia a large group of the 
population which, having no clear 
National awareness, was consequently 
Open to germanicization. An im- 
portant tool in this aspect of German 
policy was the Deutsche Volksliste 
With which the Nazis managed to 
cover some 90 per cent of the po- 
pulation. The Volksliste was divided 
into four groups, of which the last 
two, the most numerous, were re- 
garded with considerable suspicion. 
(They were described in police 
teports as pro-Polish — thinking and 
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reacting in a Polish way). It soon 
became apparent to the Nazis 
however that a substantial part of 
the population allowed their names 
to be entered on the Volksliste on 
instructions from the emigré Govern- 
ment and the church hierarchy, re- 
garding their decision as a means of 
survival. The failure of the policy of 
germanicization was thus strikingly 
illustrated by the following symptom, 
carefully noted by the police: the 
depression of the population during 
the period of German victories and 
its excitement after German defeats. 


The most eloquent example 
however of the failure of the Nazi 
policy was the fact that Polish was 
used in public places. Wer polnisch 
spricht, ist unser Feind — such was 
the slogan of Nazi propaganda after 
the occupation of Silesia. Police re- 
pressions, which, on the _ whole, 
attained their objects in the years 
1939-1941, began to lose their effecti- 
veness in the subsequent period. In 
1943, acording to reports, Polish was 
more and more often used in public 
places in all the parts of Upper 
Silesia and Opole Silesia. This was 
ascribed in the police records to the 
anti-German mood of the population. 


Despite the police terror, which 
based its repressive activities on 
a vast network of local informers, the 
resistance movement grew. In 1940 
several underground organisations 
were formed — above all the Home 
Army (AK) and the People’s Guard, 
organised by the Polish Workers’ 
Party (PPR). These organisations, 
which were effectively carrying out 
acts of sabotage in industry and 
later also initiated partisan activities, 
were dealt a series of blows, carefully 
noted in police records. In April 1940 
some 500 people were arrested, in 
December — 456, in April 1942 — 163, 
in the middle of the same year — 171. 
The mass character of these actions, 
which in many cases portended 
death sentences and deportation to 
concentration camps, testifies both to 
the difficulties of underground work 
and to the size of the patriotic 
movement; those who took part in 
it were mostly Silesians entered in 
the Volksliste. 








In his conclusion the author 
writes: “In the opinion of the occu- 
pants, as the war went on and the 
the Reich deteriorated, fairly uniform 
attitudes and moods made themselves 
felt among the Polish population in 
Silesia. They manifested themselves 
in the ever wider use — sometimes 
quite provocative or demonstrative — 
of the Polish language. They were 
expressed too in the growing belief 
in the defeat of the Wehrmacht and 
the reconstruction of the Polish state, 
in the increasingly hostile attitude 
towards the authorities and the Nazi 
party and the strengthened unity and 
solidarity of the Polish population. 
Against this background the mount- 
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Podréz po Ameryce, 1797-1807 [Trav- 
els in America, 1797-1807]. By 
Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz. Prepa- 
red for publication by Anto- 
nina Wellman-Zalewska; editorial 
supervision by Emil Kipa. Ossoli- 
neum. Warszawa-Wroclaw, 1959. 
XXXIX + 459 pp. 31 illustrations. 
1 map. 


Towards the end of the 18th 
century two eminent Polish writers 
stayed in the United States and left 
records of their impressions. The 
first, Kajetan Wegierski (1756-1787), 
a libertarian poet searching for the 
best political recipes for his beloved 
motherland, went to America in 1783; 
the second, Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz 
(1757-1841), a poet, publicist and 
politician, and Tadeusz Koéciuszko’s 
aide-de-camp in 1794, left with him 
for the States in 1798, barely a year 
after their release from Russian 
captivity. 

But while Wegierski spent only 
a few months in America, which 
naturally imposed limitations upon 
the size and scope of his diary 
(written in the form of letters to his 
friends), Niemcewicz lived in the 
States, with the exception of the 
period 1802-1804, for eight years; he 
also became an American citizen 
(1805) and even married an American 
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ing wave of sabotage and the acti. 
vities of the partisan detachments, jp 
which a leading part was played by 
Silesian deserters from the Wehr. 
macht, became a serious menace, All 
this exposed the bankruptcy of the 
plans for the erasing of the Polish 
character of Silesia, so comprehen. 
sively drawn up at the beginning of 
the war.” (p. 222). 

The German police documents 
collected in Popiotek’s book give the 
lie to German propaganda, and not 
only that of the past, which has 
claimed that the land of Silesia js 
German. 


Jan Gorski 


America 


lady, Mrs Susan Livingston Kean 
(1800), who owned a small estate in 
Elizabeth Town, New Jersey. 

All this could not fail to influence 
the character of the diaries of 
Niemcewicz, who spent a great deal 
of time and labour on depicting 
faithfully the life and customs of 
contemporary Americans. Although 
his diaries are now incomplete (some 
of the manuscripts are lost and little 
is known of a second version of the 
diaries in the possession of the Amer- 
ican branch of the Niemcewicz 
family), even so, the parts of them 
which escaped destruction in Poland 
give -a fascinating picture of the 
United States at the turn of the 18th 
century and richly deserve to be 
studied by specialists. 

Niemcewicz, who was by nature 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, as 
well as a talented and_ sharp 
observer, was satisfied neither with 
the information he could glean from 
the various publications (for example, 
Morse on geography, Bartram’s travel 
books, historical works by Ramsay 
and Gordon, nature studies by 
Catesby) which he mentions in his 
diaries, nor with the conversations 
with his American interlocutors, for 
example Thomas Daw, Generals 
Gates and White or the explorer 
Mackenzie. He insisted always on 
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personal impressions, for it was his 
avowed resolution not to pass a single 
day “without seeing something or 
learning something”. 

For the fact that the American 
diaries of Niemcewicz at present in 
Poland have been at last collected 
and published, students of American 
history should warmly thank Anto- 
nina Wellman-Zalewska. Two of the 
less important diaries are only a re- 
print of earlier, now not easily 
obtainable editions; the other two — 
a detailed record of Niemcewicz’s 
stay in the States between September 
29th, 1797 and October ist, 1799 and 
an interesting description of his trip 
to Niagara Falls in 1805 — have now 
been printed for the first time from 
the original manuscripts preserved in 
the collection of the former Zamoyski 
Library. These hand-written records 
occupy two-thirds of the whole publi- 
cation and dwarf the other two 
diaries, which in any case deal 
almost exclusively with descriptions 
of his trip to the States rather than 
with his travels while there. 


It is easy to see from his diaries 
that he was interested in literally 
everything with which he came in 
contact: from an ordinary inn to the 
Capitol, from cultivation of the soil 
to the debates of Congress in Phila- 
delphia. The panoramic view he thus 
provides is the more interesting 
because of his constant travels in the 
eastern part of the States, which 
ranged from Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore, Washington and 
Mount Vernon — south of Elizabeth 
Town — to New York, West Point, 
Providence, Boston, etc. — north of 
itt He invariably takes note of 


Natural resources, domestic and 
social life, class conditions, legislation 
and the political system. He likes to 
give colourful, detailed pen-portraits 
of wayside inns, private homes 
(furniture included), prisons, banks 
and churches as well as of theatres 
and museums, meals, games and 
fétes, public processions, hunts, balls, 
church services and elections. 

It was his rule to examine also 
the material situation of the people 
he met and to note scrupulously all 
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landscape, climate, fauna and flora, - 
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information concerning the sources 
of their income (he even makes 
mention of General White’s bay, 
which brought the General a round 
sum of 1,000 dollars a year). He took 
this opportunity to praise the 
industry and ingenuity of the 
American people. and to condemn 
all speculation. 


Among the most interesting parts 
of his diaries must be counted those 
in which he talks of the class and 
racial stratification of the American 
nation. Particularly interesting are 
his remarks on the attitude of the 
white population towards the Indians. 
He notes “the perfidious policy of the 
whites, who deliberately incite them 
against the white race, divide them, 
draw them into all quarrels, stupefy 
them with drink and, in short, use 
all methods to keep them in igno- 
rance and slowly annihilate them”. 
With regard to the Negroes he notes 
“the horrible custom of owning 
slaves”. Niemcewicz’s attention was 
attracted also by French immigrants 
who sought shelter in the States 
during the Revolution and even more 
by Polish immigrants, whose names 
(for example the well-known family 
name Zabriski) are frequently to be 
met with in the diaries. 


But there is an_ overriding 
theme which constantly recurs in 
Niemcewicz’s diaries — a view of 


the whole American nation, “a young 
people, not corrupted by luxury”, in 
whose mental outlook “everything 
is subjected to practical use”. He 
lauds the good qualities of the Amer- 
ican people and praises their “exem- 
plary and healthy habits”; he notices 
“everywhere diligent work and 
industry rewarded with prosperity”. 
But he is aware of their short- 
comings of “party mentality, 
divisions in Councils, the damage 
done by the wrong decisions of the 
administration”. In conclusion he 
says however that “this nation, cold 
and prudent, gives an example of 
how a free people should be go- 
verned”, 

Comparing the Unites States with 
Europe, he remarks that “a traveller 
lives here only in the present and 
comes in contact only with the 
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present, while in Europe thousands 
of objects direct his imagination 
towards the past and provide a much 
greater scope for reminiscences and 
sweet contemplation.” He clearly 
misses the monuments of the past 
to which he was accustomed in his 
own country, but consoles himself 
with the reflection that it is the 
power of man which brought about 
so rapid a transformation of Amer- 
ican forests and swamps into mod- 
ern, populous towns, bustling with 
life and abundantly endowed with 
all the gains of civilization. “Such 
is the power of enlightened and 
ingenious man”, he commented in 
Philadelphia in 1797, “aided by wisely 
conceived freedom, delivered from 
the bonds of despotism and equally 
destructive disorder and anarchy.” 


Niemcewicz’s diaries are supplied 
with an introduction and short foot- 
notes by Wellman-Zalewska; there 
is also a supplement containing the 
author’s bills and registers as well 
as his very important letter to Adam 
Czartoryski, written in Philadelphia 
in 1797. 

The book might well have 
included also Niemcewicz’s Amer- 
ican correspondence with Thomas 
Jefferson, of the existence of which 
Wellman-Zalewska seems however 
unaware. It has been published twice 
within the last thirty years: first by 
Wiadystaw M. Koziowski in the 


Revue de la Litterature comparée in 
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1928 (Niemcewicz en Amérique et » 
correspondence inédite avec Jefferson; 
1798-1810) and later — for the firg 
time in an complete edition by 
Eugeniusz Kusielewicz in The Poi. 
ish Review (New York) in 1957 
(The Jefferson-Niemcewicz Correspon. 
dence). Other interesting American: 
are to be found in Niemcewicz’s two 
letters from Elizabeth Town, written 
in 1802 and 1807; their discovery was 
announced in the Warsaw fortnightly 
Nowe Ksiqzki (New Books), No. 13 
1959. 

Those who are interested in 
Niemcewicz’s fortunes in America 
are recommended to consult S. H 
Uminski’s work, Julian  Ursyn 
Niemcewicz in America, which 
appeared in Polish American Studies 
in 1945 (II, July-December). 

Before concluding this very 
cursory review I should like to 
express the hope that the author’ 
next edition, critical and annotated, 
will be published in _ English, 
Supplemented by the author’s com- 
plete American correspondence and 
by the appropriate chapters of his 
most important diary, Pamietniki 
czas6w moich (Diaries of My Times), 
it would constitute a valuable source 
for the history of the United States 
at the turn of the 18th century. At 
the same time it would be an im- 
portant document of Polish-American 
relations at a crucial period both for 
the United States, newly independent, 
and for Poland, newly subjugated. 


Juliusz W. Gomulicki 
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SON; 
firs 
L by 
Pol- LITERATURE 
1957 
spon- 


ic 
; a MARIA KUNCEWICZOWA: Odkrycie Poland. The second is devoted to the first 


ritten § Patusanu {The Discovery of Patusan]. days of the war in Gdafisk and the 
r was pPAX. Warszawa, 1958. 353 pp. $1.25 terrible fate of the Polish officials and 
social workers there who were caught by 
the Germans. The third describes the 
seven-day defence of Westerplatte (the 
then Polish base in the Gdansk harbour), 
mainly on the basis of data supplied by 
the commander of the Polish unit there. 


ghtly Stories, reminiscences, essays and 
».. 3 farticles from 1924-1957. Like other similar 
book by authors of the older generation 
1 in who have written a good deal, this is an 
erica important and interesting commentary on 
5. H. Irs Kuncewicz’s literary activity. It is 
Irsynt, kind of literary memoir, with many 
vhichf references to the technical aspects and 


; JULIA WOLOSZYN : Opowita- 
udies} problems of literary work. wig: Se OMe 


dania podolskie [Podolian Stories]. PIW, 


very Warszawa, 1959. 238 pp. $0.50 

e to MELCHIOR WANKOWICZ: Hubalczycy The Ukraine has been a_ frequent 
hor's {Hubal’s Men]. PAX. Warszawa, 1959. setting for Polish literature, especially 
ated, 165 pp. $0.75 since the Romantic period. In contempo- 
glish, rary writing it has been the concern of 


com-# A study, part factual narrative and part 
andjliterary in character, of a little-known whom is Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz (many 
f hisfepisode of the Polish-German war of 1939. stories and his latest novel cycle Stawa 
tniki}aA Polish cavalry detachment, led by j chwala (The Fame and the Glory). 
mes),{Major Dobrzafski (pseudonym: Hubal), an julian Woloszynowski, of the same gene- 
urcefexcellent amateur horseman, did not ration as Iwaszkiewicz, has won consi- 
tatesisurrender to the Germans, but for seven erable success among both critics and 
. Atimonths, until the spring of 1940, conducted public with this, his latest volume of 
im-}guerilla activities in Central Poland, near stories, the action of which takes place in 
rican ithe very headquarters of General podole at the time of the author’s child- 
1 for {Blaskowitz. This was done contrary to the hood. 

dent, fexplicit orders of the Polish Command 

d. (then in France) which did not want to 

_ Provoke German reprisals on the Polish STANISEAW ZIELINSKI: Statek ze- 
ki [civilian population. zowatych [The Ship of the Croysseyed]. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 220 pp. $0.40 


The fifth volume of stories by Zielifski, 
who is also the author of several novels. 
It consists of twelve _ short stories, 

Three essays from the borderland of tackling the problems of our time in a 
journalism and literature. Wankowicz, sharply satirical manner. The author, 
who is the author of a number of success- obsessed by the danger of an atomic war, 
ful books that include a reportage on the sees the main source of present-day 
Polish Mazurian population under the Nazi problems in the split in human psychology 
régime and a dramatic description of brought about by the rapid progress of 
the battle of Monte Cassino, relates here, science and technology on the one hand, 
on the strength of documents and the and on the other by the lag in the social 
harratives of witnesses, three fragments and moral consciousness ef mankind. By 
of the war of 1939. The first deals with contrasting the humourous with the 
German subversive activities in Silesia, macabre Zielinski arrives at a highly 
sabotage and provocation intended to original picture of our times, presented 
serve as pretext for an invasion of in a deceptively simple form. 
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several authors, the most eminent of 


MELCHIOR WANKOWICZ: Wester- 
platte,. PAX, Warszawa, 1959. 108 pp. $0.60 








MEMOIRS & REMINISCENCES 


MARIAN ROSCO BOGDANOWICZ: 
Wspomnienia [Recollections]. Preface by 
Antoni Knot; edited and annotated by 
Jan Gintel, who also translated the 
foreign language texts. Wydawnictwo 
Literackie. Krakéw, 1959. Vol. 1, 585 pp., 
Vol. 2, 522 pp. $4.10. 


Marian Bogdanowicz (1862-1955) came 
from an old landowning family of Polish 
Armenian descent in Podole. After 
completing his studies at Lwéw, from 
1894 to 1903 he stayed at the court of 
the Emperor Franz Joseph in Vienna, and 
then lived for many years in Paris and 
London, where he contributed articles on 
Polish problems to Le Figaro, L‘Echo de 
Paris, The Times, The Westminster 
Gazette, and The Evening Standard. The 
author was aé_ typical representative 
of the Polish Galician landowner class, 
and his reminiscences, if neither very 
profound nor quite objective in political 
matters, include a wealth of information 
about society life, customs and manners 
and court ceremonies (among other things, 
a description of the coronation of 
Edward VII). 


JAN DROHOJOWSKI: Wspomnienia dy- 
plomatyczne [Reminiscences of a Diplo- 
mat]. PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 416 pp. $1.25 


The author entered the Polish diplo- 
matic service at the end of World War I. 
He was able to watch the international 
scene i.a. the inside story, although from 
a minor post, of the preparation of the 
Versailles Treaty. During World War II 
he was an associate of General Sikorski. 
In 1945 he was appointed Polish Minister 
in Mexico, and in 1951, in Egypt. 


FERDYNAND HOESICK: Powiesé z mo- 
jego zycia. (Dom rodzicielski). Pamietnik 
{The Story of My Life. (My Parents’ 
Home). Memoirs]. Ossolineum. Wroclaw- 
Krakéw, ‘1959. Vol. 1, 648 pp., Vol. 2, 
528 pp. $7.60 


Ferdynand Hoesick (1867-1941), a neglect- 
ed writer and literary historian, the 
author of monographs on _  Slowacki, 
Krasifski, Krasicki, Chopin etc., was the 
son of a well-known Polish publisher, His 
memoirs, which stop at the year 1902, 
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were completed in 1917 and published » 
1935; they have no sequel. The gener 
picture of a well-to-do upper middle clay 
Warsaw family, of society and cultur 
and intellectual life in the last quarter 
of the 19th century, is enriched by many 
personal details, interesting because the 
author was in close contact with many 
eminent personalities of the cultural an 
artistic world of his times. 


STANISLAW MACKIEWICZ: Zielon 
oczy [The Green Eyes]. PAX. Warszawa, 
1958. 354 pp. $1.45 


Essays about Polish political émigré 
during World War II, and in particula 
about their fate in the 50s. The author 
is a right-wing Polish politician ani 
journalist, before 1939 owner and editor 
in-chief of a conservative daily in Wilno, 
not long ago an émigré politician and 
Prime Minister of one of the émigr 
governments. Mr Mackiewicz was a poli- 
tical opponent of General Sikorski ani 
a violent anglophobe. His political ideas 
have never been realistic — he views 
past and recent events from the position 
of a conservative and nationalist — but 
his essays have won him great popularity 
on account of his very lively, spirited 
writing and original style and vocabulary. 


STANISLAW MORAWSKI: Kilka lit 
mtodosci mojej w Wilnie, 1818-1825 [A Few 
Years from My Youth in Wilno, 1818-25) 
Edited and prefaced by Adam Czartkowsk 
and Henryk MoéScicki. PIW. Warszawa, 
1959. 642 pp. Cloth. $2.10. 


Reminiscences of university studies in 
Wilno, written by a physician born int 
the landowner class, a man of outstanding 
personal culture, Apart from the book's 
great literary value, which perhaps owe 
something to the influence of Sterne 
these reminiscences are important fo 
literary historians, since they cover the 
period of university studies of Adam 
Mickiewicz. Morawski was also a member 
of the Philaretic Society, whose ides 
and history, brought to an end by arrest 
and deportations by the Tsarist police 
exerted a remarkable influence on tht 
life and works of the greatest Polish poet 
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TADEUSZ CIESLAK: Przeciw pruskiej 
przeemocy. Walka o ziemie na Pomorzu 
ma przetomie XIX i XX wieku [Against 
Prussian Oppression. The Struggle for 
Land in Pomerania at the Turn of the 
ith Century]. Ludowa Spdidzielnia Wy- 
dawnicza. Warszawa, 1959. 196 pp. $0.60. 

The partitions of Poland at the end 
of the 18th century subjected the whole 
of Polish Pomerania to Prussian occupa- 
tion. This began the process of germa- 
nization of the territory by means of 
legislative measures and administrative 
and economic pressures, a process which 
went on throughout the 19th and part 
of the 20th centuries. The social struggle 
of the peasants for ownership of the land 
they tilled was then combined with the 
national struggle against the expulsion of 
Polish peasants by German landowners. 
Professor CieSlak’s book, based on 
exhaustive reading of all available 
material, gives a detailed picture of the 
social, economic and political process 
which ended only with the return of 
Pomerania to Poland. 


ALFONS KLAFKOWSKI: Granica pol- 
tko-niemiecka a konkordaty z lat 1929 
| 1933 [The Polish-German Frontier and 
the Concordats of 1929 and 1933]. PAX. 
Warszawa, 1959. 466 pp. $2.50 

This book by the Professor of Interna- 
fonal Public Law at Poznan University, 
ind its present Rector, covers the history 
ind the legal foundations of the relations 
between the Polish State and the Holy 
See, and their effect on the legal status 
the Polish Western Territories. Ample 
ippendices include texts of numerous 
focuments relating to the question, 
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EB. FELIKS GORSKI: Czarna_ ksiega. 
biér najciekawszych proces6w krymi- 
alnych dawniejszych i nowszych czaséw 
The Black Book, A Collection of Cele- 
rated Criminal Cases, Old and New]. 
Preface by Andrzej Piwowarczyk. Czytel- 


pik. Warszawa, 1959. 419 pp. $1.05 


The second edition of a book first 
Wublished at Wroctaw in 1848 by Henryk 
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Reminiscences of Lower Silesian Poles]. 
Edited by Karol Fieder and Marian 
Orzechowski. Published by Ossolineum for 
the Wroclaw Historical Society. Wroctaw, 
1959. 300 pp. $2.25 


The germanization of Lower Silesia 
was a long process. At the end of the 
18th century large areas were still 


inhabited by the Polish population; the 
violent German pressure in the first half 
of the 19th century was followed by 
a revival of Polish national life, all the 
persecutions notwithstanding. It was the 
period of the birth of numerous Polish 


organizations, many of which survived 
until the Nazi period. The present 
volume, the first of a series, includes 


reminiscences of 19 former members of 
the Lower Silesian Union of Poles, most 
of them from Wroctaw. They illustrate 
the living conditions of the Poles there 
and the methods of germanization in the 
Nazi period, the hardest of all. 


JAN REYCHMAN: Zycie polskie w 
Stambule w XVIII wieku [Polish Life in 
Constantinople in the 18th Century]. PIW. 
Warszawa, 1959. 300 pp. Cloth. $1.25 


After many wars in earlier times, in 
the 18th century Poland sought in Turkey 
an ally against her neighbours. This led 
to lively contacts, both diplomatic and 
commercial, Professor Reychman, of 
Warsaw University, who works on the 
history of Polish-Turkish relations, 
describes in his book, addressed to the 
uninitiated reader, the Polish colony at 
Constantinople, Polish missions to Turkey, 
the life of Poles resident in Constan- 
tinople, their contacts with the Turks, 
living conditions, trade, travels, and 
artistic life. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Emanuel Gluecksberg (1802-1870), the son 
of a well-known Warsaw bookseller. 
Using various pseudonyms, he translated 
many books from English and French, e.g. 
The Secrets of Paris by Eugéne Sue. He 
of course knew the famous book by 
Francois Gayot de Pitaval, but in his 
collection he included material gathered 
by himself, mainly English and French 
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cases from the first half of the 19th 
century, and a few cases from the 18th, 
17th and even 16th centuries. 


TADEUSZ MANKOWSKI: Orient w pol- 
skiej kulturze artystycznej [The Orient in 
Polish Artistic Culture]. Published by 
Ossolineum for the State Institute of Art. 
The History of Art series, edited by 
Michat Walicki, Wroclaw, 1959. 255 pp. 
$3.80 


A posthumous edition of a book by the 
late Professor of the History of Art in 
the Jagiellonian University in Cracow 
and Director of the State Museum of 
Art in Wawel Castle. Mankowski began 
his professional studies of the history 
of art at the age of fifty, and yet left 
behind him over 200 works, including 
a number of monographs of fundamental 
importance, especially on Oriental art. 
His Sztuka Islamu w Polsce [Moslem art 
in Poland] and Sztuka Ormian lwowskich 
{The Art of the Lwéw Armenians] 
resulted in his co-operation on the 
Oxford publications The Survey of Persian 
Art and Ars Islamica. Professor Mankow- 
ski was above all an eminent authority 
on Persian carpets. In the present book 
he analyses Oriental works of art in 
Poland (ornamented weapons, goldsmith’s 
works, carpets, textiles, painting and 
architecture) and concludes that the 
strong influence of Persian and Turkish 
art in Poland was due not to the spoils 
of war but to commercial contacts, pro- 
moted chiefly by the Armenians living 
in Poland. 


JAN MICHAL ROZWADOWSKI: Wyb6r 
pism. Tom 1. Pisma Polonistyczne. [Se- 
lected Works. Vol. 1. Studies in Polish 
Linguistics]. PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 
410 pp. Cloth. $3.05 

Together with Kazimierz Nitsch and 
Jan £of, Jan Rozwadowski (1867-1935), 
expert in classical philology and Polish 
and Indo-European linguistics, was one 
of the founders of modern Polish lin- 
guistics. He was also a noted popularizer 
of philology, and his volume O zjawiskach 
i rozwoju jezyka (Linguistic Phenomena 
and Language Development) was very 
highly praised by Meillet. The first 
volume of his selected works includes 
papers on the history of the Polish 
language, the edition of the oldest 
document in the Polish language (a Bull 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





of 1136), short monographs on _ varioy 
words and idioms, on modern Polish an¢ 
on dialectology, as well as reviews. 


Rozw6j mysli o wychowaniu fizycznyn 
w dobie Odrodzenia [The Development 9 
Ideas about Physical Culture in th 
Renaissance]. Selection and introductig 
by Bogdan Suchodolski. Published by 
Ossolineum for the Research Institute for 
Physical Culture. Wroclaw-Krakéw, 19%, 
XIX + 278 pp. $3.15 

A selection, in Polish translation, 9 
works by Renaissance writers, such » 
Petrarch, Rabelais, Girolamo Cardano, 
Montaigne, Bacon, Komensky, Locke, and 
the Poles, Lukasz Gérnicki and Sebastian 
Petrycy. The texts range from letters and 
literary fragments to essays and studies, 
The introduction by Rrofessor Suchodolski 
outlines the development of certain 
educational ideas and the contributions 
Polish writers made to them. 


Stownik biograficzny pracownikéw 
ksiqzki polskiej. Zeszyt prébny [A Bi» 
graphical Dictionary of Polish Printer 
Booksellers and Librarians. An exper 
mental sample]. Published by the Ministry 
of Higher Education. L6dzZ, 1958. 140 pp 
$1.90 

The dictionary, a sample of which ha 
now been published to facilitate publi 
discussion on the idea and the manner @ 
implementation, is to cover in seven 
volumes people belonging to all trade 
connected with the _ production am 
distribution of books from the Midd 
Ages to the present day; it will inclut 
some 10,000 names. The National Librajy 
in Warsaw is also preparing a separait 
biographical dictionary of Polish printes 
of the 15th-18th centuries, 


RAFAL TAUBENSCHLAG: Opera mb 
nora, PWN. Warszawa, 1959. Vol. 1 - 
XIV+659 pp. Vol. 2 — VII+844 pp 
Cloth. $16.00 

A selection of shorter papers by om 
of the most eminent Polish scholars, expe! 
in juridical papyrology and the history # 
Roman Law, who died in 1958. Certail 
items refer to such basic concepts antl 
institutions as property and _ possessil 
Obligations, the organization of cours 
the rights of citizens and non-citizem 
state control of economic life, the law ®@ 
associations, the inviolability of domicil 
etc. 
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MAtA ENCYKLOPEDIA POWSZECHNA (The Short Universal Encyclo- 
paedia), 





Apzproximately 1,300 pp., 40,000 entries, 4,000 photographs, drawings 


and 


maps. PWN. 1959. $7.50 


RAPHAEL TAUBENSCHLAG (ed.): THE JOURNAL OF JURISTIC PA- 
PYROLOGY. PWN. 1957-58. Vols. XI-XII , approx 600 pp. Cloth. $14.00 


RAPHAEL TAUBENSCHLAG: The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the 
Light of the Papyri. PWN. 1955. Vols. I-Il, 789 pp. Cloth. Vol. | — $3.00; 


Vol. 


Il — $2.00 


IRENA CZARNECKA: Folk Art in Poland. Polonia. 1958. Pp. 1 + 234. 
30 plates. Ill. $9.00 











These books and all the publications reviewed in this 
issue of Polish Perspectives may be obtained through 
the Polish Foreign Trade Enterprise 


ARS POLONA 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW! 
Please fill in and send the enclosed form. 
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